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Built by Electric Boat Division, General Dynamics Corporation 


Our United States Navy submarines with their superb crews will help protect our 


shores and our shipping from possible enemy undersea craft. Supreme dependability and 


instant response are required of engines and crews. The United States Navy has installed 


General Motors engines with Diesel-Electric Drive in submarines of this new ‘‘K”’ class. 


Diesel-Electric for Every Type of Service 


= GM) Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 


2000 H.P. | 
| DIESEL 


| POWER CLEVELAND I1, OHIO 


GENERAL MOTORS 





SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES 


* New Orleans, la. * New York, N.Y. * Norfolk, Va. * Orange, Texos 


Cambridge, Mass. * Jacksonville, Fla. * Miami, Fla. * Montreal, P. Q. 
* Vancouver, B.C. * Washington, D.C. * Wilmington, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. * Seattle, Wash, * St. Lovis, Mo. * Tampa, Fla. * Toronto, Ont. 





Dh you thoes He Neola?” 


r 


You'll save time if you give me the out-of-town 


Long Distance calls go : 
number you're calling. 


through faster when you “That way I can put your call through with- 


Call by Number out first calling ‘Information’ in the distant city. 


“Your own call goes through faster. And you 


help speed the service for everyone. That’s espe- 
A HELPFUL HINT— Start today to build up a list ; 


of out-of-town telephone numbers. Write down 
those you already know. If there's a new number calls are on the Long Distance lines.” 
you don’t have—or an old one you've forgotten 


cially important now, when so many urgent defense 





— be sure to add it to the list when the operator 
gives it to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








that miracle 
MICROSHEEN shine 


FOR PERFECTION AT INSPECTION 
or winning bliss with a miss, you're at 
your best with amazing new GRIFFIN 
BOOT POLISH. One swipe of the brush 
sets its new Microsheen finish agleam 
with a super-rich jewel-like brilliance 
that makes even old shoes shed their 
service stripes. Try this amazing new 
long-life, super-brilliant polish. You'll 
call it tops. 


BOOT POLISH 
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AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Cook Says Morale Is Low 
As Result Of No Promotions 


Ninth CG District. 


for one, am inclined to agree with the 

man who wrote the letter about morale. 
I am in the commissary department. I think 
I can safely say for a‘l other second-class 
cooks, that our morale because of 
our rate. It’s an awful feeling when you 
se? other men by-passing you in rate, men 
that were seamen and firemen when you 
were second-class already. All you can say 
is ‘there they go, and I’m still second!"’ The 
best part of it is you know it’s not because 
they are smarter than you. or have more 
time than you. Some have far less time 
It's only because myself, and lots of other 
cooks are holding a hush-hush rate, one 
that you can’t learn anything about. There 
s never any clue on when there might be 
an opening. Why can’t there be a little 
activity with this rate? I know myself and 
lots of others would like a little informa 
tion on it. I came out of the Navy first 
class, into the Coast second-class, 
at which time I was told the rate would be 
closed for only a short time. It has been 
almost four years now; longer than that 


is low 


Guard 





THE COVER 


HIS month’s cover is a tribute to 

all Chief Petty Officers, those men 
who have reached the top rung in the 
enlisted ladder of success. It has been 
truly said that a ship or shore unit 
can best be judged by the calibre of 
its Chief Petty Officers. 


The Chief pictured on the cover 
is Victor Sooy, BMC, who recently 
distinguished himself while serving as 
a member of the Coast Guard detach- 
ment assigned to the Provost Mar- 
shall School, U. S. Army, Camp 
Gordon, Ga. Sooy is now on duty 
at Coast Guard Base, Galveston, 
Texas. 











for others. There are many good men in 
this department changing their rate to some- 
thing else. I don’t think it’s good for our 
morale at all. 

Very truly yours, 

C82. 

* * 
Guys Up North Wonder What The 
Sissies Are Growling About 


USCGLTS, Battle Harbor, Labrador, 
Navy 103, Box 15, 
c/o FPO, New York, N. » # 
NCLOSED is money order in the amount 
of $20.00 in payment for one year sub- 
scripions to be sent to several relatives and 
friends. 

Being on an isolated station where we 
only see a supply ship once a year, and 
have our mail dropped to us by parachute 
every ten days or so, depending on the 
weather, you can readily see that the COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE is a great morale builder. 
It more or less keeps us in contact with the 
outside world. Up here in Labrador we get 
a great kick out of the gripe column. It 
seems to us that some guys think they got 
it tough. I'd hate to think of how those 
sissies would act up here where the only 
means of transportation is dog team. All 
I can say to those boys is whenever they get 
a set of orders that read ‘‘proceed by dog 
te2m"’ then, as we say in Labrador, “‘Buddy, 
you ve had it.” 

R. M. TIERNEY, RDC(ET). 


+ + . 


Retired Chief Sends Greetings 
And Wants To Hear From Mates 


2000 Arendell St., 
Morehead City, N. C. 

AM enclosing check for a renewal of my 

subscription for three years. 

I am what might be called an old timer 
and there are many of us still around. I 
first enlisted in 1917 on the old SEMINOLE, 
and might add, there are only a few of that 
crew left, but I was on a few ships of a 
later date and had quite a few friends on 
them. There are a few I would like to know 
that I am still above the ground and living 
here in Morehead; also would like to let 
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I would be glad to hear from 
them. I would also like to know where 
Slewfoot Sode is. Charles L. Cowell, Doc 
Wells, Dave Higgins and so many others 
too numerous to mention. If you don't 
please insert a small item in one of 


them know 


mind 
the issues mentioning the fact that I] would 
like to communicate with any of them who 
might be interested 

I have been taking this MAGAZINI 
better all 
there are so few 
I sup 


since 
started and I like it 
though 
names mentioned now that I know 


it was first 
the time, even 
pose most of my gang has either retired or 
died, but I hope not the latter 
Thanks for letting me take some of your 
time and hoping for much success for the 
MAGAZINE, I am as ever a 
Retired Chief Commissary Steward, 
A. N. MURPHY 
* * + 
Reservist Finds Best Way To 
Keep Abreast Of Service News 
156 Pennsyivania Ave 
Phoenixville, Pa 
NCLOSED is a check for renewal sub 
scription of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE 
During the past year it was a pleasure 
reading a great magazine about a 
service, U. S. Coast Guard, which I was 
pfoud to serve. I'm not in active duty now 
bat in the and find the best way 
t@ keep up with the Service is reading the 
UL S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. So, I'll 
be looking forward in the coming months 
for some more good reading material. 
MICHAEL HOLUBEC, JR., EM3. USCGR 
+ . ” 
Fo:mer Shipmates Held Gay 
Reunion In New York City 
CG Air Station, 
Miami, Florida 
HE Fourth of July weekend was the oc 


great 


reserve, 


casion for a splendid reunion of person 
nel of the Coast Guard-manned USS KEY 
WEsT (PF 17). 

Both the former C. O 
Papanek, and the former Executive Officer, 
Lieutenant W. F. Anderson, attended the 


Commander Bert. 


HERE’S A REAL Coast Guard youngster! 
He's the son of Lieutenant (retired) and Mrs. 
John Yurick of 9 North Locust Street, Hazle- 
ton, Pa., and he was born on Coast Guard 
Day, August 4, 1951! The father and mother 
of little James Franklin Yurick agree that 
their son will grow up to become an enthusi- 
astic reader of U. S. Coast GUARD MAGAZINE. 
(Smart child, smart parents!) 


successful affair. The reunion was held at 
the Hotel McAlpin in New York City on 
July 4, 5 and 6. A good time was had by 
all who attended. The program consisted 
of movies taken aboard the KEY WEST, 
also U. S. Coast Guard official war films, 
followed by refreshments and a bull ses 
sion on the Fourth of July. Then on the 
5th of July a gala dinner-dance was held 
in the Red Room of the McAlpin. The 
rest of the time was used for sightseeing 
and visiting of friends. 

We all plan on getting together again 
next year 

Yours very truly 
JAMES R. LEE. 
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Honest Shipmate Repays Borrowed 
Money To A Distant Shipmate 


CGC EASTWIND, 

c/o Fleet Post Office, 

New York, N. Y. 
HIS letter is to request a favor. While 
serving with I borrowed 
five dollars from him and 
I was transferred to the 
for one weather patrol. Prior to my return 
to the EASTWIND was transferred 
to the Ist Coast Guard District for further 
transfer to Seatte for stil! further transfer. 


before pay day 
Cutter DEXTER 


I have been on the present assignment 
for several weeks and will probably be away 
for several more. I am enclosing a stamped 
envelope with a check for five dollars and 
will appreciate it very much if you will 
forward to If we were back 
in the States I could take care of this per 
sonally. 

Since this is the first time I have written 
you in my fifteen and one-half years of 
association with the Coast Guard, I would 
like to say 
MAGAZINE 


I have enjoyed reading your 


Respectfully yours, 
(Name withheld by Editor) 
(EDITOR'S NOTE: Names have been 
withheld from the above letter for obvious 
reasons. The five-dollar check has been for 
warded as requested. Does anyone else wish 
to pay off some old debts?—-E.L.) 


* * * 


Seaman Wonders What Seaport 
Rates Best As A Liberty Town 


N writing this letter to the MAGAZINE I 

first want to request that my identity 
be not divulged. I have no desire for pub- 
licity. 

I've been in the Coast Guard three years. 
I came from a small town in what we can 
cal! the mid-West. I have had a number of 
transfers to various ships and each of these 
ships has visited a number of ports. Natur 
ally, I have made many shore liberties in 
many ports. 

The purpose of this letter is to get other 
Coast Guardsmen to express their opinions 
as to which seaport can be classified as the 
best liberty town for a sailor. My vote 
goes to the City of Boston. I have made 
liberties in Portland, Boston, New London, 
New York, Norfolk, Charleston, Miami, 
Key West and St. Petersburg, but the best 
liberty town in my opinion is good old 
Boston. The people of that city have an 
extremely high regard for men who belong 
to the Coast Guard and this may have 
something to do with the fact that a Coast 
Guardsman can have an especially good time 
in Boston. 

A sailor can find practically everything 
he wants in the vicinity of Boston’s Scollay 
Square. And if he wants a real quiet after- 
neon he can hop a bus that will quickly 
take him to some of the most pleasant sub- 
urbs to be found near any great city. 

Me, I'll vote for Boston as the best lib 
erty town in the U.S.A. I wonder what 
others think? 

Just a Seaman. 
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Increasingly important to the nation’s 
defense, guided missile research and de- 
velopment has been a vital project at 
Douglas for more than ten years. 
During this time, Douglas engineers 
have helped develop missiles for both 
Army Ordnance and Nav y—for all basic 


Douglas Guided Missiles 


uses. Some to be fired from planes at 
planes . . . some from planes at surface 
targets ... from the ground at aireraft 

. and from the ground at surface tar- 
gets. Douglas has contributed to the 
science of automatic control, guidance, 


propulsion, and supersonic aerodynamics 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


—and has developed automatic com 
puters needed in guided missile desiga, 

Development of new guided missiles 
is further evidence of Douglas leaders 
ship, and now that the time to produce 
missiles in quantity has come, Douglas 
manufacturing skill is ready for the job, 


PRODUCTION FOR FREEDOM 
Week of September 7-13 


First in Aviation 

















Old Sailor Sends In Good 
Song Of The Ancient Sea 
Onaway, Michigan. 

[CLOSED you will find a check for one 

year's subscription to the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. As an old salt, I sure 
enjoy the book. It brings back many happy 
memories. Was in for eighteen years but 
received a medical discharge five years ago 
I hope I can be able to meet many of my 
buddies in days to come 

I am enclosing a poem which appealed 
to me: 


OLD SAILOR’S SONG 


It was years ago in the distant past, 
I sailed from the home port's quay 
As the east grew bright with the new day's 
light 
That glowed in the heart of me 


The clouds blushed pink in the coming 
dawn 
As we turned to the open bay, 
I was new on the MAINE, but my heart 
was game, 
And I longed to be out and away 


I was young and afire with a youth’s desire 
And life was a song to sing; 

My dreams soared high in the azure sky 
As a young lark on the wing. 


The silver spray kissed the cutter’s bow 
As the shoreline paled away; 
And the severed ties where the landsman 
lies 
Were but dreams of yesterday 


It was years ago in the morning light, 
That | felt the sea’s first kiss 
Thru the years that passed as the tides 
flowed fast, 
I have always thrilled to this 


I've had other loves with their grace and 
guile 
Who have tried to charm me, too; 
I've grown grizzled and gray since I sailed 
that day, - 
But to my first love, the sea, I've been 
true 
JAKE HIGGINS 


. * * 


Betty Of Long Island Wishes 
To Correspond With Youths 
Box 299, Ocean Avenue, 
Center Moriches, L.I., N.Y 
_ D you kindly print the following 
in your Mail Buoy: 

I would like very much to correspond 
with some lonely Coast Guardsman who 
would enjoy receiving mail. 

I enjoy every form of sports and enter 
tainment. I would prefer someone between 
the ages of 18 and 21 


Yours truly, 
BETTY WINSLOW 


* * * 








We The People 


Kk Bres rights we enjoy today and take so much for granted — free- 
dom of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of assembly, and equal justice under our laws — were won for us by 
the men who fought for and won our independence as a nation. 


But rights that exist only on paper can die. They cannot defend 
themselves. The Soviet Constitution has some fine words about the 
people’s “‘rights’’; but they aren’t worth the paper they’re written on. 
That is because, in communist dictatorships, the State is above the 
law and the people exist only to serve the State. The people have no 
rights — only duties. 


Our Bill of Rights, on the other hand, tells the Government what 
freedoms it cannot take away from the people, and we the people have 
the power under our democratic form of government to enforce these 
rights, through the persons we elect to make our laws and through 
our courts, which are sworn to uphold them. They are not always 
perfectly enforced. No dernocracy is perfect. But we are improving, 
and we know that it is up to us, as individuals, to be as ready to pro- 
tect these rights for all citizens as for ourselves. 


Never in our history has it been more important for Americans to 
be aware of the rights they enjoy, than today when millions of people 
have lost their rights and millions of others are struggling to gain 
them. The most powerful dictatorship the world has ever known 
has set out to destroy the rights of all free men everywhere. That is 
why we have banded together with other free people to defend our 
right — the right of all men — to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The price of freedom is our willingness to do whatever 
has to be done to preserve it. This we will do, if we keep alive in our 
hearts the spirit that produced the Bill of Rights — the spirit of liberty 
based on justice and on respect for human dignity. 





f 


What one says when on his knees is of | SHIPMATES PRESENTED Chief Quartermaster John Voigt with a camera as a token of their 

, friendship when the Chief recently retired from active duty at the Air Detachment, San Juan, 

P. R. Pictured left to right are: Ed Prybos, QM1; Voigt, Cozie Elridge, ADC; Gerald Davis, 
AOC; and Vincent Gerwe, AD1. 


less importance than what he does when he 
"1805. 
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Dour Bill of Rights 


. - + from the Constitution of the United States 
Preamble: 


We the People of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of America. 


The Bill of Rights: 
The first ten amendments to the Constitution: 


Article 1: Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 


Article II: A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 


Article III: No Soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, without 
the consent of the Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


Article IV: The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no 
Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by Oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


Article V: No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual service in time of War 
or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use, without just 
compensation. 


Article VI: In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
§ 


crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the Assistance of Counsel for his defence. 


Article VII: In Suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jury, 
shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the United States, than according to 
the rules of the common law. 


Article VIII: Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Article 1X: The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

Article X: The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people. 
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ASSISTANT COMMANDANT 


REAR ADMIRAL A. C. RICHMOND 


R, AR ADMIRAL ALFRED CAR- 
ROLL RICHMOND was born in 
Waterloo, Iowa, on 18 January, 
1902. Prior to his appointment as 
a Coast Guard cadet in July, 1922, 
he was employed in the U. S. Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., 
for approximately four years. He 
received a commission as an Ensign 
in the Coast Guard on 1 October, 
1924, after graduating from the 
Coast Guard Academy senior man 
in his class. 


From November of that year un 


til September, 1926, he served as_an _ 


aide to the Commandant, at Coast 
Guard Headquarters, Washington, 
D. C. During this assignment he 
served temporary duty from 4 May 
to 17 July, 1925, as an aide to the 
commanding officer of the Special 
Patrol Force operating against rum 
runners off New York and the Spe 
cial Service Squadron off the Mas 
sachusetts coast, and was commend 
ed for efficient services in this work. 
In September, 1926, he began a 
two-year period of duty on the staff 
of the Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn. While on this as- 
signment he served temporarily on 
the MOJAVE from June to Septem- 
ber, 1927, and took part in the cadet 
practice cruise on the destroyer SHAW 
during the summer of 1928. In 
October, 1928, he took a course at 
the Gyro Compass School, Sperry 
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Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and then was assigned to the PONT- 
CHARTRAIN as navigator. His next 
assignment was on the WAIN- 
WRIGHT, where he served as execu- 
tive officer from July to November 
of 1930. 

Upon leaving the WAINWRIGHT 
he reported for duty to the Coast 
Guard Representative at the Navy 


Yard, Phidadelphia, Pa., and was 
assigned as Executive Officer to the 


destroyer HERNDON, Flagship of 
Division III, Destroyer Force, when 
that ship was placed in commission. 
In May, 1932, he began duty in 
connection with small arms training 
at Coast Guard detachments located 
in Cascade, Md., Camp Curtis Guild, 
Wakefield, Mass., and Quantico, 
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Va. He returned to Coast Guard 
Headquarters in August of that year 
and two months later became Execu- 
tive Officer on the HAIDA. 

From September, 1935, until 
May, 1941, he served another period 
of duty at Coast Guard Headquar- 
ters. Assigned to a resident law 
course at George Washington Uni- 
versity, he was awarded a degree of 
Juris Doctor ‘‘with distinction’’ on 
8 June, 1938. In September, 1938, 
he was assigned to duty in the Office 
of Operations. In addition he was 
designated to cooperate with the 
Engineer in Chief in preparing per- 
manent land records for property 
held by the Government for Coast 
Guard use and also to aid in pre- 
paring certain law enforcement edu- 
cation material. In July, 1939, he 
was ordered to London, England, to 
represent the Treasury Department 
and serve as a delegate of the United 
States at an International Whaling 
Conference. 

In May, 1941, he was assigned 
to duty at Baltimore, Maryland, in 
connection with outfitting the 
AMERICAN SAILOR, a ship used for 
Maritime Service training, and be- 
came commanding officer of this ship 
when it was placed in commission. 
While the AMERICAN SAILOR was 
stationed at Port Hueneme, Calif., 
he was placed in command of the 





Maritime Service Training Station 
there, in February, 1942. 

From October, 1942, to February 
of the following year, he served as 
Commanding Officer of the HAIDA, 
and then was attached to the Office 
of the District Coast Guard Officer, 
Third Naval District, for duty in 
connection with Merchant Marine 
Inspection. Among his duties were 
those of Examining Officer and 
Hearing Officer. Assigned to duty 
overseas in July, 1943, he became 
the senior Coast Guard Officer at the 
U. S. Coast Guard Merchant Marine 
Hearing Unit, in London, England. 

He received the Bronze Star ‘‘for 
meritorious services as Senior Coast 
Guard Officer on the Staff of the 
Commander United States Naval 
Forces in Europe’ during and after 
the Normandy invasion. He assisted 
in organizing Coast Guard forces 
preparing for the invasion and con- 
tributed to the efficiency of the Mer- 
chant Marine ships sailing invasion 
routes. 

The French Government also 
awarded him the Croix de Guerre 
“for exceptional services’ rendered 
in the liberation of France. 

In May, 1945, he was assigned 
to duty in Headquarters as Chief, 
Supply Division. In June, he was 
designated Chief, Program Planning 
Division. Again in August, he be- 


came Chief of Budgets and Require- 
ments, and Assistant Chief, Plan- 
ning and Control. On 1 July, 1946, 
he was appointed Chief, Planning 
and Control Staff. In 1951 he was 
designated Chief of Staff, Head- 
quarters. 

Rear Admiral and Mrs. Rich- 
mond, the former Gretchen C. 
Campbell, reside in Arlington, Va. 
They have two sons: John Mason, 
15, and Alfred Carroll, Jr., 13. 





eres the Editor published 

a mathematical problem in the 
pages of this publication. The in- 
terest in that problem proved to be 
spectacular and, because of the in- 
terest created, we are repeating it in 
this issue for the benefit of those who 
may have missed it in our July edi- 
tion. Here it is: 

A financial wizard at the Treasury 
is credited with figuring out this eye- 
opening trick: 

I was asked to multiply my age, 
43, by 2. which is 86, add 5, mak- 
ing 91, and to multiply this by 50, 
which is 4,550. Then I was told to 
subtract the days in a year, 365, 
from 4,550, getting 4,185. Then add 
the amount of change under a dollar 
in my pocket (I had 76 cents), from 
4,185, which made it 4,261. 

Then I was told to add 115, mak- 
ing a total of 4,376. The first two 
numbers were my age, the last two 
the change in my pocket. 

Try it. It works. I’m baffled. 
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ARTHUR F. PETERSON (fourth from left) of San Diego, was re-elected Commander of the 11th District Coast Guard League during the 
League's 6th annual convention held recently at the Venetian Square Hotel in Long Beach. Th new officials were installed during a ban- 
quet at the hotel. New officers (left to right) are William Comisaroff, chaplain, of Hollywood; L. E. Senor, judge advocate, of Los Ange- 
les; J. C. Lytton, senior vice-commander, of Culver City; Commander Peterson; Mrs. Lois E. Luebbers, welfare officer, of Long Beach; Harold 
L. Wertz, junior vice-commander, of Long Beach; Harold Rigney, adjutant, of Long Beach; Floyd Clark, paymaster, of San Diego, and Al 
Satkin, master-at-arms, of Los Angeles. Host to the event was the Long Beach chapter of the League, headed by Harold L. Wertz. 
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THE NEW SANTA BARBARA BUOY is placed over the side ready for dropping on station. Cables known as cross decks, secured from the 
top of the buoy’s cage to the buoy tender in a triangular manner, ho'd the buoy steady. The HEaTHeEr’s hull is heavily reinforced with 
steel here at its buoy launching platform to prevent damage to the ship. 


Coast Guard Lights The Ocean Highways 


The United States has a system of highways on 
its coastal and inland waters. These roads aren't easily 
visible to the landlubber’s eye, but they are readily 
spotted by mariners, whether in a tiny dinghy or an 
ocean-going passenger liner. Flashing lights — green, 
red, white; clanging, whistling buoys; brightly paint- 
ed cans and spars: horns and invisible radio-beacons 
are the highways’ guideposts. 

But these seagoing highway markers need constant 
attention, which invariably turns out to be hard, dirty 
work for the Coast Guardsmen and their ships given 
the job of riding herd on America’s aids to marine 
navigation. 

Each year the 185-foot Coast Guard buoy tender 
HEATHER steams up to Santa Barbara (California) 
harbor from its Terminal Island base and pulls the 
big sea buoy, marking the harbor’s entrance, from the 
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water. She hauls the weatherbeaten, moss and barnacle- 
encrusted buoy aboard and drops in its place one which 
has been completely reconditioned and set to spend its 
year flashing and whistling off the harbor. 

Santa Barbara's buoy is one of the largest used in 
United States waters. Technically termed a ‘‘9-38,” 
that is, nine feet in diameter at its body and 38 feet 
in overall height, the navigational aid weighs nearly 
15 tons when fully loaded with concrete sinker and 
anchor chain. Its light, fired by acetylene gas, flashes 
continually for a year’s period, barring any breakdown, 
while motion of the sea keeps the buoy whistling. 
The rise and fall of water in the hollow tube running 
through the cen‘er of the buoy, forcing air out and 
sucking it in, is responsible for its perennial whistle. 

Sometime this summer, workmen at the Coast Guard 
Depot, Terminal Island, will begin painting all buoys 
and other water-borne aids to navigation with a newly 
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TER, wearing a life jacket as a safety precaution, has gone aboard the old buoy and connected the hoisting cable or main 
fall with the aid of Chief Boatswain's Mate Walters, who is on deck. The buoy is held on station by a concrete block weighing several tons. 


SEAMAN RICI 


such as that at Santa Barbara, only once every two 

years, thus doubling their life in the water. 
Though she handles what is probably the most un 
glamorous phase of Coast Guard duty, the HEATHER, 
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developed vinyl paint which in extensive tests greatly 
deterred barnacles, moss and other materials from cling- 
ing to submerged portions of aids. Use of the new 
vinyl paint will make it necessary to replace buoys, 
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AND NOW THIS RECONDITIONED BUOY has been safely released and set on station. The old buoy will, in turn, be reconditioned and 
prepared for future use. The new buoy will be inspected at the end of six months but will net be replaced until it has been on station a 


full year. And thus the Coast Guard lights the ocean's highways. 


largest tender in the 11th Coast Guard District, takes 
her job in stride. Not only does she work the Santa 
Barbara buoy, but over 200 other aids to navigation 
of all types as well, ranging from small nun, spar and 
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can buoys to the huge 18-ton battery operated buoy 
at Richardson Rock, 44 miles southwest of Santa 
Barbara. The HEATHER carries a crew of 64 men, and 
is commanded by Lt. Comdr. O. A. Laveson. 
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THE MORTAL REMAINS of Seaman James Fleury today lie in quiet 
dignity in a Long Island cemetery. His is the only grave marked 
for posterity, no other bodies having been recovered and identified 
from the tragedy that resulted in the loss of the Cutter TAMPA in 1918. 
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By HAMILTON COCHRAN 


U.S.S. Tampa Coast Guard Post No. 719, 
American Legion 


Ox MAy 24, 1952, members of the U.S.S. Tampa 
Post, American Legion, attended a service at Grace 
Episcopal Cemetery, Jamaica, Long Island. They 
were there to honor the memory of a member of the 
United States Coast Guard Seaman James Marcon- 
nier Fleury — who gave his life for his country dur- 
ing World War I. It may seem strange that nearly 
thirty-four years intervened between the time of James 
Fieury’s death and the memorial service and the placing 
of an American Legion marker on his grave. And it 
is indeed a strange story that reaches across the At- 
lantic into an obscure and peaceful Welsh county. A 
story in which I was privileged to have a small part, 
together with Commander Connelley of Tampa Post, 
Past Commander Wall, Father Hartnett and others. 

The story begins at dusk on September 26, 1918, 
off the south coast of Wales. Through the gloom 
moved the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter TAMPA. She 


was northbound from Gibraltar for England with a 
large convoy, and had been met by an escort of British 
destroyers and trawlers somewhere off Land’s End. 
For seven days the TAMPA had safely shepherded its 
flock of Allied cargo vessels through the submarine- 
infested waters along the western coast of Europe. She 


had not lost a single ship that trip. After turning 
over the convoy to the British escort, the little TAMPA 
(she was scarcely over 200 feet long and mounted four 
3-inch guns) shoved off alone for Swansea, Wales. In 
her hold was a cargo of torpedoes and high explosives. 

The night was dark and cloudy. There was no 
moon. A moderately heavy sea lashed at the TAMPA’S 
flanks as she steamed along the Welsh coast. Suddenly 
there was a burst of flame and a terrific explosion. No 
one knows for sure exactly what happened after that, 
except that records of the Imperial German Navy reveal 
that the TAMPA was torpedoed that night by a German 
U-boat. We also know that one hundred and sixteen 
U. S. Coast Guardsmen, plus several British Army and 
Navy ratings, perished in the angry seas. There was 
not a single survivor. 

The loss of the TAMPA was the greatest disaster 
suffered by the Coast Guard in World War I and the 
second largest individual loss of life sustained by any 
of our naval forces in that war. (The greatest naval 
loss in World War I was the U.S.S. CYCLoPs, which 
mysteriously disappeared at sea while carrying a cargo 
of manganese. This disaster took the lives of 342 offi- 
cers and men. The mystery of the CYCLOPS’ disappear- 
ance has never been solved.) Thus was the name of 
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the gallant TAMPA added to the roster of United States 
war vessels sunk in line of duty. 

To the men who served in the Coast Guard, the 
loss of the TAMPA was a very personal matter. Many 
of us had trained with the TAMPA lads at the Coast 
Guard Academy in New London. We had had fun 
with them ashore — in the gin mills of ‘“‘Gib’’ and 
the pubs of England. They were our friends and ship- 
mates. 

In 1919 we returned to the States. A group of us 
got together in New York and formed the U. S. Coast 
Guard Qverseas Veterans’ Association which later be- 
came the U.S.S. Tampa, Coast Guard, Post No. 719, 
of the American Legion. Every year on the anniversary 
of the TAMPA’S loss, memorial services are held. In 
1938, two representatives of Tampa Post journeyed 
to Gibraltar and dedicated a bronze plaque in memory 
of the men of the TAMPA. All through the years we 
have kept alive the heroism of our shipmates, which 
has also been an inspiration of many of our World 
War II members, all Coast Guardsmen. 

Now comes the personal side of the story, which is 
necessary to give in order to understand the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of the quest which ended on May 
24, 1952. I was a lad of 18, serving aboard the U. S. 
Coast Guard Cutter ALGONQUIN, one of the five cut- 
ters on the Gibraltar-England convoy run. I met and 
later married a girl from the town of Pembroke, South 
Wales, which lies three miles inland from Pembroke 
Dock, where our cutters often put in to refuel and 
allow the crews liberty. 





DITOR’S NOTE: Thirty-four years ago this month, 
the Coast Guard Cutter TAMPA was destroyed at sea 
by the enemy. All hands were lost. 

Until recently it had always been an accepted fact that 
no bodies had been recovered. However. as revealed in the 
adjacent heart-warming story, the body of one Coast Guards- 
man (and the partial remains of another) found a resting 
place on England's shore, eventually to be returned home. 

Every man who has ever worn the uniform of the Coast 
Guard should be grateful to the USS Tampa Post 719, 
American Legion, New York City, for the manner in which 
that Legion Post sought, found and honored the final rest- 
ing place of a Coast Guardsman who heretofore had gone 
unrecognized. 

We are grateful to USS Tampa Post and its distinguished 
member, Hamilton Cochran, for the addition of a warm and 
moving chapter to Coast Guard history. Tampa Post is 
composed entirely of former Coast Guardsmen and it has 
served the Coast Guard in truly inspirational fashion since 
it was organized in 1919.—E. L. 











My wife was only 15 years old when the TAMPA 
was sunk. But she remembered the stir the news made 
in her town and the sadness of the people. 

Last summer my wife and I visited Pembroke again, 
she for the first time in 30 years, and I for the first 
time since the ALGONQUIN left Wales for the last time 
in October, 1918. Memories of the TAMPA tragedy 
kept drifting through my mind. 

The day after we arrived in Pembroke I said to my 
wife, “Didn't you tell me once that several bodies from 
the TAMPA were washed ashore somewhere near here?” 


DIGNIFIED CEREMONIES WERE conducted at the grave of Seaman James Fleury last May when the final resting place of this young 

Coast Guardsman was located after a lapse of thirty-four years. Left to right: Rear Admiral Louis Olson, Reverend Joseph Titus, Com- 

mander J. H. Connelly of Tampa Post, Oliver Lawrence, Patrick Healey. Joseph Schlossberg, Past Commander Hamilton Cochran and Lieu 
tenant Commander Paul Keller, Chaplain Corps, USN. 
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“Yes,"" she answered, 
saying so at the time, 
are buried.”’ 


“T remember clearly people 
but I have no idea where they 


That started our search that covered many miles, 
and encountered many disappointments. First we tried 
the churchyard in Pembroke itself. It was a peaceful 
place, overgrown with ivy and weeds and badly neglect- 
ed. Some of the tombstones bore sixteenth century 
dates; many were more recent. But no stones marked 
the resting place of United States seamen. Neither the 
rector nor the sexton (both young men) knew any- 
thing about the TAMPA affair. It was the same at 
Castle Martin Church; also at Pembroke Dock. We 
were beginning to get discouraged. Were we, after all, 
chasing phantoms? 

Then, out of the blue, came luck. One evening a 
man called to see my wife. He had worked for her 
father years ago as an apprentice and, hearing that my 








SACRED TO THE MEMORY OP THE ONE ~ 
"AND FIFTEEN OFFICERS AND MEN 
OF THE U.S. COAST GUARD CUTTER TAMPA 
SUNK BY ENEMY SUBMARINE IN BRISTOL. 
LON TRE 20 DAY OF SEPTEABER 1810 
ALL ON BOARD WERE LOST 


IN THE BAY OF BISCAY ON THE 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER 1018, 


<JWNS TABLET 18 DEDICATED To THEM | 
_ EMORY BY TRE OFFIGERS AND MEN 
OP THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD. 


WY WAY 18-IN THE SBA AND 
mer ‘PATH IN THE GREAT WATERS 


THIS MEMORIAL PLAQUE was erected in Gibraltar by USS Tampa 

Post, American Legion, in 1938. It honors the memory of all hands 

who went down with the TAMPA, and eleven additional Coast 

Guardsmen who were lost from the SENECA when that vessel at- 
tempted to rescue a torpedoed British vessel. 
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wife was visiting the town, had come to pay his re- 
spects. He was now retired and living in Fresh Water 
East, a charming little seaside place a few miles away. 
During the evening I asked him if he had ever heard 
of American Naval men having been buried in any 
churchyard thereabouts. 

“Yes,"’ he answered promptly. ‘I’ve heard that 
there are two graves in Lamphey Churchyard. They 
were men from an American warship, torpedoed during 
World War I. Seems I recall that every Fourth of July 
someone puts the Stars and Stripes on their graves.”’ 

Here, at last, was the information we had been 
searching for. Next day we hired a car and drove to 
Lamphey Church. We examined every grave stone. 
None bore an inscription relating to any men from the 
TAMPA. Over in one corner were five identical tomb- 
stones of seamen from a British cargo vessel torpedoed 
in September, 1918. 

Feeling hopeless, we walked across the road to the 
rectory. Reverend W. R. Nicholas listened to my story, 
then shook his head. 

“IT know of no such graves,”’ he said. “But that 
does not mean that the men you seek are not buried 
over there. I have been vicar here only about ten years. 
Come along, let’s have a look at the parish register.”’ 

In a small room off the chancel, Reverend Nicholas 
unlocked an antique iron chest with a large key and 
took out a worn, leather-bound book. He placed it 
on the table, turning the pages slowly, searching for 
dates. 

“It was in 1918, you say?” 

‘Yes. The 
26th.” 

The pages covering that month and year yielding 
nothing, Reverend Nicholas continued to search, his 
eyes scanning the entries. 

At last he uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
his finger pointed to an entry written in precise script. 
It read as follows: 

“November 6th, 1918. Two unknown males wash- 
ed ashore at Fresh Water East. Burted November 6, 
1918.” 

At the bottom of the page was a note in the same 
handwriting: 

“One of the men ts believed to be J. M. Fleury, Sea 
man, U.S.S. TAMPA, which was, it is supposed, tor- 
pedoed on September 19th. Late liberty ticket with his 
name thereon was found in his pocket. Thomas Jones, 
Vicar.” 

There was the record, coldly factual, all but the 
error in the date of the TAMPA’S end. It had taken 
thirty-nine days for the bodies to reach shore, probably 
because of the variable currents along the rugged Welsh 
coast. 

I turned to the vicar and said, “‘C 
to us where those men are buried?” 

“No, I’m sorry, I can't,”’ he answered. 
know.” 

“Is there any way of finding out?” 

He thought a moment, then answered: ‘“The present 
sexton has been here only a few years longer than I 
have. He wouldn’t know. But the former sexton — 
he's over eighty now — might remember.” 


he asked. 
TAMPA was torpedoed on September 


an you point out 


“I don't 
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“T would be most grateful if you would ask him 
and let me know,”’ I said. ‘I’m leaving Wales tomor- 
row.”’ I gave him my name and address and he prom- 
ised to write me. 

A month after my return to America I received a 
letter from Mr. Nicholas. 

“The old sexton remembers the incident clearly,”’ 
he wrote. “‘He recalls that someone furnished an Amer- 
ican flag for the burial ceremonies. He has showed me 
the location of the unmarked graves in the churchyard. 
The person who decorated the graves has now left the 
parish and lives at Jamison, a few miles away. Her 
name is Mrs. Brace. I shall be very pleased to help in 
anything which the U.S.S. Tampa Post may wish to 
have done.” 

Here was another clue which I felt well worth track- 
ing down. So I wrote to Mrs. Brace, thanked her for 


remembering our dead shipmates all these years and 
asked if she could give me any details as to the circum- 
stances under which the bodies were found and interred 
in Lamphey Churchyard. 


A month later I received a long letter from Mrs. 
Brace. It recalls vividly the incidents that occurred on 
an overcast November morning on the beach at Fresh 
Water. Apparently she had been living there at the 
time. 

“We never really knew what happened to the U.S.S. 
TAMPA,” she wrote, ‘‘but thought it was a mine or 
some such thing. 

“Now, first of all, I found the body of J. M. Fleury 
on the beach at Fresh Water East. He was washed 
ashore on a Saturday morning. Of course, we (the 


police and myself) did not know how long he had 
been in the water, but thought about six weeks. I 
searched his body and found his late liberty ticket and 
the name on it, but nothing else. He was fully clothed 
except for one boot. We cleaned him up as nicely as 
we could and he was taken up and laid in a bungalow 
at the Grotto. It was a private house then and the 
bungalow was in the grounds. Now the Grotto has 
been turned into a club. Then on the following Mon- 
day I found another torso of a man. It was impossible 
to identify this body as the only part remaining was 
the torso. Sergeant James of Pembroke police came 
out to see it and he and I between us carried it up to 
the bungalow and laid it with the other sailor. As 
they were washed up so near together we all presumed 
that the torso was an American, too. 


“They were both buried in the same grave in Lam- 
phey Churchyard. The smaller coffin was lowered first. 
There was a party of British sailors to carry them, and 
my sister and I naturally went to the funeral and put 
a wreath on the grave. I never knew either of these 
men or heard anything from the family of Mr. Fleury, 
but I would very much have liked to know what really 
did happen to him. 


“You see, sometime after he was buried, but I cane 
not remember how long, we had some men call to see 
us, and they wanted all the particulars as far as we 
could give them about Mr. Fleury. They said they 
were inquiring on behalf of his family and that we 
would probably be hearing from them. I did not think 
of asking for his home address, and I never heard anys 
thing from anyone. 


THE COAST GUARD CUTTER TAMPA is pictured here quietly at anchor prior to her last convoy mission that resulted in her destruction 


by an enemy sub 


ine in Sep r, 1918. 
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“It was some time after that again that his body 
was taken from the grave in Lamphey and sent away. 
As far as I can gather it was some Americans who took 
him away, but I did not happen to hear anything about 
it until after his body had been removed. I am sorry 
I have not been able to get all the details for you, but 
it is such a long time ago that the few people who did 
remember are getting a bit hazy, but quite definitely 
there is only the torso in the grave now. If you decide 
to mark the grave, I shall be very pleased to help you 
in any way I can, or if there are any other details you 
require, please let me know. I should very much like 
to know what really did happen to Mr. Fleury’s body. 

‘The police sergeant who helped to carry the torso 
up from the beach died quite a few years ago. 

“T do hope these details will help you, and once 
again, I am very sorry for the delay in replying to your 
letter, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“MARY BRACE.” 

So now at last we know that it was the kindly 
Mrs. Brace who had decorated the graves of our ship- 
Mates in that peaceful Welsh cemetery. 

I answered Mrs. Brace immediately and thanked her 
im the name of Tampa Post for all she had done. 

It was now well established that the body of James 
Fleury had been returned to the United States, pre- 
sumably at the request of his relatives. But where was 
his last resting place? All the resources of Tampa Post 
Were brought into play to find out. 

Commander Connelley, Past Commander Charles 
Wall. Post Chaplain Father John Hartnett and myself 
all worked on the investigation. Our correspondence 
included Coast Guard Headquarters in Washington, 
attempts to trace Fleury’s family in Long Island and 
Queens telephone directories; Arlington Cemetery, The 
Navy Department, The Veterans’ Administration and 
many other possible sources of information. 

Months went by. Finally it remained for Past Com- 
mander Wall to conceive an idea that brought results. 
He arranged to have various Long Island newspapers 
publish a request for information as to the location of 
Fleury’s grave. One of the local men in Jamaica, after 
reading the newspaper article, called up Mr. Wall and 
told him that Fleury was buried here at Grace Church- 
yard. Mr. Wall visited the churchyard and confirmed 
the fact by seeing the inscription on the stone. Mean- 
while, he received word from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in Oakland, California, that James Fleury’s 
mother had died there five years ago. Also that James 
had a brother living there. But they neglected to men- 
tion his name. 

So, on May 24, 1952, our long quest came to an 
end at the long-sought-after grave in a Jamaica, Long 
Island cemetery. Of all the brave lads who manned 
the TAMPA on that long-ago, tragic night of Septem- 
ber 26, 1918, James M. Fleury was the only one who 
came ashore and whose name we know. And to us he 
personifies the spirit and courage and loyalty of all the 
TAMPA men and all the Coast Guardsmen who served 
on the other cutters at home and overseas during World 
War I; and all the younger generation of the United 
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States Coast Guard who fought and bled and died on 
the seven seas during World War II. And we stand 
firm in our conviction, Jim Fleury, that you and your 
shipmates and all the others who have passed into the 
Great Beyond since the founding of the Coast Guard, 
have not died in vain. In spite of the storm warnings 
that we see flying throughout the world today, in spite 
of Communist aggression and the millions of people 
who, because of this aggression, have lost all their God- 
given rights, we still believe that in the days to come, 
the world will have a rebirth of freedom under the 
leadership of our own beloved country. And we here 
and now rededicate ourselves to that high purpose, ever 
mindful of your sacrifice and our own faith in God's 
guidance and the Coast Guard motto, ‘‘Semper 
Paratus.”’ 
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Hello, Young 
Voters! 


You’ve taken this country as your birth- 
place. 


You toddled around and laughed and 
grew under the sunshine skies of Liberty. 


Your fathers and mothers put you to 
' bed each night with the confidence of 
Freedom, not in furtive fear. 


You learned in free schools. 


You played ball or skated or jumped 
rope without a care in the world. 


Your stomach was full, your clothes 
were warm, your roof was sound. 


You enjoyed privileges and pleasures, 
movies and cars, treats and trips like no 
other youth growing up in the world ever 


did before. _ 
“a 
Now you're of age. sal 


You’re full-fledged citizens. 


Now it’s your turn to pay with a little 
of your time and some of your thought é: ( 


for a lot of things you received when you 


7 


were growing up. 


- 
4 4 
The least you can do is to vote to help i ~ - » 
i ee 
. es J 


lest the children you’re raising won’t have 
the frank, free years you have had. 


\ > 
Be sure, Young Voters, you’re registered! 
Be sure, Young Voters, you vote! 


‘A = 
ca Ya 


keep your country the way you want it, ‘ aL 
~~ 
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SEPTEMBER IS A GOOD MONTH for picnics and the Traubel family, pictured above, show how easy it is to create a simple fireplace in 
one’s own backyard. There's nothing fancy or expensive about those bricks simply stacked one on top of the other. 


| = this question honest- 
ly: Are you one of the mothers or 
fathers who has intended to take 
the family on a jolly outdoor picnic 
but has continued to postpone doing 
so? If so, let me urge you to do 
something about it during the 
month of September while the warm 
summer weather is still with us. 

Picnics don’t have to be burden- 
some affairs. Many of the jolliest 
picnics are held right in the back 
yard, making it easy on mother and 
dad to care for the children with a 
minimum of fuss and worry. Of 
course, every family has to plan its 
own picnic; has to make plans that 
fit the needs of the individual fam- 
ily, but the important thing is to 
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get started before the warm weather 
vanishes and you are forced to spend 
the entire winter regretting that you 
didn’t go on the picnic that you had 
talked about. 

Here on the West Coast I have 
been impressed by the number of 
places that are ideally suited for pic- 
nics but I know from personal ex- 
perience that back there on the East 
Coast, all the way from Maine to 
Florida, there are hundreds upon 
hundreds of suitable picnic spots, 
in addition to the aforementioned 
backyards. 

So why don’t all you Coast 
Guard families make September the 
picnic month? To Coast 
Guardsmen who have opportunity 
to be with their families between 


those 


patrols of sea duty, I can assure you 
that you'll love the simplicity of a 
good, old-fashioned picnic. 

Across the country today, busy 
mothers are looking to picnics as the 
pleasant answer to the very young’s 
demand for variety in their daily 
routine of activities, and for some- 
thing new in foods; adventurous 
small boys will fulfill their ‘“Tom 
Sawyer’ yearnings by packing their 
own “‘hobo”’ lunches; teen agers will 
go on bike hikes to woods and 
beaches, with the easily packed and 
easy-to-carry foods in bike baskets; 
motorists will be packing meals for 
eating at wayside picnic sites, many 
of which now provide fireplaces for 
out-of-door cooking; and the con- 
tinuing trend toward cooking over 
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grills in home yards and gardens 
which is taking the wife from 
kitchen stoves, and giving the hus- 
band the stage center as a culinary 
star, is calling for new food ideas. 

Simple foods, simple games are 
best for the very young. A favorite 
corner of the yard, or the friendly 
shade of a tree can be exciting for 
picnic fun. Sandwiches, fruits, miik 
and cookies form a basic menu pat- 
tern for the young fry. Jellies, pea- 
nut butter, cream cheeses, egg salad- 
olive, and jams are good acceptable 
spreads for sandwiches. 


Motorists’ meals and the all-day 
family picnic call for more elaborate 
foods with either cold salads, sand- 
wiches, slaws, and ready-to-eat des- 
serts, or the to-be-cooked items. 
Many stores now have portable ice 
boxes in which perishables may be 
carried to the outing site; or the 
ingenius homemaker can improvise 
one. Use a large preserving kettle, 
place in it a fruit jar filled with ice, 
and around the jar place the perish- 
able items — the meat to be grilled, 
the spreads for sandwiches in sep- 
arate containers, the salad items as 
lettuce, tomatoes, or celery to be 
kept crisp. Cover the kettle with its 
lid, and place it in the center of a 
corrugated box, packing newspaper 
around it as insulation. If hambur- 
gers or steaks are to be grilled, very 
thinly sliced Bermuda onions, also 
grilled, or served raw, are musts for 
many. Halve the sandwich buns, 
place the cut sides in the sizzling 
juices on the grill, toast lightly, and 
place the grilled meat and onion be- 
tween the slices. Serve while hot. 
Bakers’ cakes or pies are favorite des 
serts for motorists’ meals. 

The increasing number of back- 
yard grills and garden fireplaces, is 
making entertaining simpler both 
for the spur-of-the-moment invi- 
tation ‘come over for dinner.’’ Men 
are moving into new roles as a re- 
sult of this out-of-door cookery, and 
while many of the popular foods for 
these meals are for the heartier man- 
appetite, they also are favorites with 
the women guests. 

Centuries-old traditions of cook 
ery have been revived, and metal 
skewers for grilling meats and vege- 
tables have evolved from the sticks 
on which shepherds cooked their 
meals. Crusade-bound warriors im- 
paled chunks of meats on their 
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swords and cooked them over camp 
fires. Today, thousands of men are 
finding pleasure in adding gourmet 
touches to the shish kabobs that they 
are cooking at their out-of-door fire- 
places. Cubes of lamb, of beef and 
of smoked ham, combine with tiny 
new cooked potatoes, with slices of 
tomato, with dill pickle, to make a 
taste appealing combination. After 
cooking they can be slid from the 
skewers into buttered frankfurter 
buns for out-of-hand eating. A pot 
of beans can be cooked over the fire, 
ears. of corn can be shucked and 
wrapped tightly in aluminum foil, 
and roasted in the glowing coals. 
Allow about twenty minutes for 
this method of cooking the corn. 
Iced watermelons are a favorite pic- 
nic item, and summer fruit pies or 
frosted cakes from the bakers are 
popular desserts. 

Sandwiches traditionally are the 
demanded food item for picnics. 


Prepare, pack, and serve them care- 
fully to protect their flavor, taste and 
freshness and their good food qual- 
ity. 

Urban living is leading millions 
of Americans to seek the pleasure 
and excitement of outdoor meals 
this summer. September, particu- 
larly with its stress on picnics, will 
give them an opportunity to enjoy 
them in dozens of ways. Each to 
his own. Pick your type of picnic, 
pack your picnic foods and be on 
your way! 

And for the final touch, take 
along a camera so you can take pic- 
tures that will enable you to relive 
many times the joy of your picnic. 
And if you succeed in getting some 
real good photos of your family, 
send in a print to this magazine, 
Just send your photos to Betty 
Traubel, c/o U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE, Annapolis, Maryland, 

I'l be waiting for those photos! 


IF YOU THINK WOMEN are the best cooks, Dave Ballou of New Orleans will give you an 

argument. Dave is shown here adding the final touch to some of his famous barbequed 

chicken at a gala picnic at his home. Dave Ballou is Commander of Auxiliary Flotilla 401. 

Dozens of Auxiliary shipmates can attest to Dave's culinary skill. And we'd like to have a 
copy of Dave's favorite recipe for publication on Betty Traubel’s Recipe Page. 


Sol Your Recipes To Betty by Ow 
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"What kind of a mother 
do you think I am?" 





That depends on your answers, ma’am. 


Do you keep boiling pots and pans on the back of your 
stove, handles out of children’s reach? 


Are first aid materials always on hand in your medicine 
chest . . . dangerous drugs and poisons kept where 
children can’t get at them? 

Have you taught your youngsters to be careful crossing 
streets . . . to have a healthy respect for fire and fire 
hazards .. . to stay close to shore when in swimming? 

Make all of your answers “‘yes’’. Teach your child to 
play safe this summer. 


BE CAREFUL - the life you save may be ae own rf 


Sponsored in the interest of summer safety by 


U.S. Coast Guard roeiarnen 


An official public service message 

prepored by The Advertising 

Council in cooperation with the 
National Safety Council. 
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Ancient Problem... MoDERN SOLUTION 


For centuries, a mariner’s only instruments of navigation were 
the sun and stars. Then came early forms of compasses and 
astrolabes—primitive instruments—but at least they relieved 
navigators from utter dependency on the solar system 

With the development of the Sperry Gyro-Compass early 
in the 20th Century, a new era was born . . . an era that made 
navigation an exact science. While great improvements had 
been made in magnetic compasses and sextants, for the first 
time navigators had in the Gyro-Compass a true-north 


span 
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seeking direction indicator free frorn the disturbing influences 
of electrical storms, ship’s magnetism, variation and deviation 
due to local attraction. 

With the advent of loran and radar Sperry brought further 
peace of mind to the shipmaster in helping him surmount the 
hazards of heavy weather. 

Sperry Loran gives the modern mariner his position any- 
time, in all weather, anywhere within range of radio signals 
from land-based transmitting stations. 

Sperry Radar is his safeguard and protection when visi- 
bility is poor . . . permitting his ship to operate on schedule 
through fog, rain and darkness. 

Today, this group of three Sperry instruments—with their 
complementary auxiliaries—provides a vessel with a modern 
means of making navigation safer, simpler and more efficient. 


LOS ANGELES e SAN FRANCISCO e 
)F CANADA LIMITED > 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


ee should not submit questions that are contrary 

to accepted military custom. For example, it is not 
proper to submit a question dealing with the future move- 
ments of a ship. Such information should be obtained from 
the commanding officer. 

The purpose of the Questions and Answers page is to 
supply legitimate and proper information to men who can- 
not obtain the answers to their questions at their units. 
It is not our purpose to provide information of a confi- 
dential nature. We encourage all hands to make use of the 
generous co-operation that Headquarters extends to the 
Questions and Answers page, but we must insist that all 
questions be in accordance with military custom. 














Q.—There has arisen at this unit a controversy 
about the number of Hospital Corpsmen serving in the 
Coast Guard. The total has been given as 288 but this 
is doubted. Can you let us know the total number of 
Hospital Corpsmen on active duty and break this figure 
down to show how many are serving as Chiefs, First 
Class, Second Class and Third Class? 


A.—At the present time there are 359 Hospital 
Corpsmen on active duty, broken down as follows: 104 
HMC, 82 HMI, 84 HM2, 79 HM3, 10 SN(HM). 


* * * ~ 


Q.—Is the Coast Guard one of the branches of the 
Armed Forces? 


A.—Yes. Although the Coast Guard comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department rather than 
the Defense Department, it is one of the branches of 
the Armed Forces. 

* # * 


Q.—Are there any groups or organizations to which 
a member of the Coast Guard can turn for free legal 
advice? 

A.—Yes. In Headquarters the Special Assistant to 
the Chief Counsel is also legal assistance officer for CG 
personnel in the Washington area. In the districts, the 
district legal officer will give legal assistance. In the 
event the legal problem requires the filing of briefs or 
court appearance, the CG officers performing legal as- 
sistance work will refer the person making the inquiry 
to State Bar Association committees on legal service to 
the Armed Forces. This referral procedure is in co- 
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operation with the American Bar Association and is 
the uniform practice followed by the sister armed serv- 
ices. 

+ * + 

Q.—If a Coast Guardsman is separated from his 
wife and ts (according to Maryland law) waiting out 
the eighteen month separation period before applying 
for divorce, ts the wife entitled to receive the full BAQ 
allotment of $157.00? Or ts she entitled only to re- 
ceive one-third of the man’s base pay? 

A.—An allotment registered to a lawful wife under 
the provisions of the Dependents Assistance Act of 
1950 may not be reduced or terminated unless a change 
of circumstances so warrants. Separation of a man and 
wife alone, without legal exemption, is not sufficient 
for reduction or termination of a “‘Q”’ allotment. If a 
written separation agreement exists and /or a court order 
has been issued which specifies support money, the 
allotment may be reduced to the amount so specified 
or to the amount of the applicable credit of BAQ, 
whichever is greater. 

* * * 

Q.—I would very much like to learn my present 
standing on the eligibility list for enrollment in the 
RCA Institute? Is it at all possible to give an estimate 
as to when I may receive my orders and ts leave auth- 
orized before departing for enrollment?—A.C.Y. 

A.—You are now at top of the list of eligible ap- 
plicants to be sent to the RCA Institute, and you should 
be assigned to the school in the December class. Leave 
may be authorized enroute in accordance with current 
instructions, 

* + + 

Q.—I have been in the Coast Guard since June 20, 
1927, and would like to learn if my record at Head- 
quarters indicates that I will be entitled to ten per cent 
additional retired pay because of good conduct when 
I retire?—C.J.A. 

A.—Your marks in conduct were computed up to 
19 September, 1951, date of last re-enlistment, and it 
was found that your average mark in conduct entitles 
you to the ten per cent for good conduct. The marks 
in conduct subsequent to 19 September, 1951, could 
not be computed inasmuch as the service record, con- 
taining marks for your present enlistment, is on file 
at your present station. 

* * * 


Q.—My three-year enlistment expires on the first 
day of August, 1952. When will I be discharged? 
Many men at this unit will be interested in the answer 
to this question. I have more than seven years of service. 

A.—Men whose enlistments expire in August, 1952, 
shall have their enlistments involuntarily extended for 
a period of nine months in accordance with Personnel 
Circular No. 26-52, provided they do not voluntarily 
re-enlist or extend their enlistments. However, early 
release from this involuntary extension of enlistment 
is possible where enlistment in the CG Reserve is ef- 
fected. You will be eligible for discharge during Octo- 
ber, 1952, provided you enlist in the Coast Guard Re- 
serve, otherwise you will be eligible for discharge at 
the expiration of the involuntary extension. Previous 
service does not alter these requirements. 
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Q.—I enlisted on 28 December, 1949. My enlist- 
ment expires on 28 December, 1952. Am I correct in 
understanding that I will be discharged next Decem- 
ber provided I join the inactive reserve? 


A.—Your assumption is correct. All enlistments 
expiring after 30 June, 1952, and prior to 1 July, 
1953, are by executive order involuntarily extended 
for a period of nine (9) months, provided the men 
concerned do not voluntarily re-enlist or extend their 
enlistments. Personnel Circular No. 26-52 however, 
affords early release of men provided they enlist in the 
Coast Guard Reserve. You will be eligible for dis- 
charge on the date your enlistment would normally 
expire, provided you enlist in the Coast Guard Reserve. 


* * * 


Q.—How many miles can a person see on a clear 
day? 


A.—At five feet above sea level you can see 2.5 
nautical miles, at six feet above sea level it is 2.8 nau- 
tical miles or 3.2 land miles. Bowditch’s Nautical 
Tables contains a complete table of horizon miles for 
every height above sea level. 


* * *” 


Q.—Would it be possible to publish in the MAGA- 
ZINE information explaining how Headquarters de- 
termines eligibility for permanent ratings; that ts, how 
it ts determined when a man’s provisional rate will be 
made permanent? 


A.—Permanent ratings for those below chief petty 
officer are issued when vacancies occur in the normal 
peacetime complement. Presently ratings are made as 
vacancies will permit on the first of each quarter. The 
placing of men with provisional ratings on the list for 
permanent ratings is done in the same way as outlined 
in an example given in Question 2, Page 6 of the April 
issue of the COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. Permanent 
appointments for chief petty officers are issued when 
vacancies occur in the normal peacetime complement 
in accordance with seniority in their provisional rate, 
i.e., date of original advancement. In other words, 
permanent appointments are made from the same list 


from which they were advanced provisionally and in 
the same order. 


* * * 


Q.—Was the editor of U. S. COAST GUARD MAGA- 
ZINE stationed in Jacksonville, Florida, with the Navy 
Commissioning Detail? 

A.—No. The editor was retired from active duty 
at New London, Conn., in 1936. 


* * * 


Q.—When will the next group of enlisted men be 
retired under provisions of the Enlisted Retirement 
Law? 

A.—According to personnel Circular No. 30-52, the 
voluntary retirements of enlisted personnel under the 
twenty-year provision of Title 14 of the U. S. Code 
will be suspended for the entire fiscal year. Thirty- 
year retirements will be granted only under conditions 
of extreme hardship. Herewith is a copy of ruling 
circular: 

1. In view of the reduction in funds appropriated 
for the pay of retired personnel during fiscal year 1953, 
the voluntary retirement of officers and enlisted men 
must be drastically curtailed. 

2. The voluntary retirement of officers will be limit- 
ed to those who have completed thirty years of active 
service and who set forth in writing satisfactory e¥i- 
dence, as determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that they would suffer hardship were their retirements 
not effected. 

3. The voluntary retirement of enlisted personnel 
under the twenty-year provision of Title 14, U. S. 
Code, will be suspended for the entire fiscal year. 

4. The statutory retirement of officers and men for 
age or physical disability, the voluntary retirement of 
enlisted men who have completed thirty years of active 
service, or the retirement of any person for the good 
of the service will be effected as before. 

5. Personnel Circulars No. 32-50, 49-50, and 3-51 
are hereby cancelled, and the retirement policy set forth 
in Personnel Circular No. 38-51 is being held in abey- 
ance until further notice. 





New Lightship Launched 


her mother, Mrs. Ross. 


Miss Ross’ Before reporting on station she will 





At Coast Guard Yard 


The country's newest lightship 
was launched during an appropriate 
ceremony at the Coast Guard Yard 
at Curtis Bay, Md., on Monday, 
August 4 — the 162nd anniversary 
of the Coast Guard. 


The vessel was christened the AM- 
BROSE (officially the WAL-613) by 
her sponsor, Miss Cynthia Ross, of 
Bethesda, Maryland. Miss Ross’s 
aide was Ensign John Todd Mur- 
phy, and her matron of honor was 
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father is Captain R. M. Ross, sta- be 


tioned at Coast Guard Headquarters 
in Washington as Chief of the Aids 
to Navigation Section. 

The 613 is slated to take up sta- 
tion at the entrance to New York 
Harbor, relieving the WAL-533, 
which was built in 1926 at Bath. 
Maine. Lightships (of which the 
Coast Guard has 36 in commission ) 
are permanently moored at locations 
where it is impracticable to maintain 
stationary lights. 

The new lightship is 128 feet in 
length, displaces 540 tons, and has 
a 30-foot beam and a 10-foot draft. 


equipped with a high-intensity 
light recently developed in England, 
as well as a submarine bell, fog sig- 
nal apparatus, radiobeacon and radio 

plus television for her crew, num- 
bering around 30. 

In addition to operating and car- 
ing for the vessel and its light and 
other equipment, the crew of the 
AMBROSE will keep an eye on other 
aids to navigation in their vicinity, 
keeping abreast of any changes of 
channels or obstructions to naviga- 
tion, and, when occasion arises, ren- 
dering aid to small craft, and per- 
sons, in distress nearby. 
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THE U. S. COAST GUARD CUTTER CHEROKEE 


A SHIP AND HER MEN — 





A Patrol Aboard The Cutter Cherokee 


cA, A GUEST of the U. S. Coast 
Guard recently I spent seven days 
aboard the Cutter CHEROKEE on a 


search and rescue patrol off the 
North Carolina coast. 

The CHEROKEE is not the fastest 
ship in the world she does only 
a little better than 16 knots an hour 
at full speed but she and her crew 
of 75 are capable of doing almost 
anything. 

The CHEROKEE is a 205-foot, 
1,850-ton steel ocean-going tug. 
[he muscular, versatile CHEROKEE 
was built in 1939 by the Navy. It 
was given to the Coast Guard in 
1949 and since then has participated 
in 27 major assistance cases and 
seven minor ones, in addition to her 
regular duties. 

The “Old Man" is Commander 
Myron Caskey, a 49-year-old Kan 
san who is easy-going on the sur 
face, but who can make a sailor hop 
to it when he says to. He goes heavy 
on formality because he’s seen ships 
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By WALTER CARROLL 
The Morning Herald 
Durham, N. C. 





get sloppy with ‘Hi, Joes’’ on the 
bridge. CHEROKEE crew members 
are so salute-conscious more than 
one of them has been led to remark: 
“If the Old Man got his right hand 
cut off he'd beat himself in the head 
with the stump of it.” But Com- 
mander Caskey is well liked and re- 
spected. 

The CHEROKEE’S Union Jack 
was lowered on the morning of de- 
parture and she moved away from 
her dock. The ship paused briefly at 
the Portsmouth, Va., Coast Guard 
Supply Base, then slipped out of 


Chesapeake Bay into the Atlantic. 


As the ship moved down the 
coast of North Carolina toward its 
first stop, the Diamond Shoals 
Lightship off Cape Hatteras, I got a 


chance to meet some of the men and 
to watch the activity on the bridge. 
COAST GUARD COFFEE 

Thirty one year old Bradford 
Gibbs, BM1, gave me my first cup 
of Coast Guard coffee. You could 
pour the foundation for a house 
with the coffee they brew aboard the 
CHEROKEE and the same is true of 
the coffee 1 found on other ships 
during the trip. It's tree-climbing 
stuff with teeth you could cut heavy 
timber with. 

Gibbs is a stocky fellow who 
speaks the “‘hoy toid’’ accent of the 
Outer Banks. He was born on a 
small farm at Englehard. He likes 
seamanship, can tie every knot there 
is and his favorite books are C. S. 
Forester’s ‘‘Hornblower”’ series. ‘By 
damn,” Gibbs said, ‘I enjoy readin’ 
them Hornblower books. There's 
very few and far between knows 
women and boats like Hornblower 
did.’’ Gibbs is married, has four 
children, has been in the Coast 
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Gvard ten years, and his next step 
up the ladder is chief. 

When you talk to Gibbs you dis- 
cover why the Coast Guard is re- 
ferred to by many as ‘‘a North 
Carolina family tradition.’” Three 
of wis brothers are in the Coast 
Guard. When you meet a Tarheel 
Coast Guardsman, more often than 
not, you will find that he has one or 
more brothers in the service. Most 
Tarheels in the service hail from the 
Outer Banks. Their fathers were in 
the Coast Guard, so were their 
grandfathers. The names, Midgett, 
Austin, Meekins, Gray, Balance and 
Ethridge are synonymous with the 
Coast Guard. 

THE DIAMOND SHOALS 

The CHEROKEE arrived at the 
Diamond Shoals Lightship at 8 
P.M. Her job was to deliver 6,000 
gallons of water, 6,000 gallons of 
fuel oil, pick up a liberty party and 
leave replacements aboard her. It 
was pitch dark and the water was 
somewhat rough. When the CHE- 
ROKEE’S powerful searchlight was 
turned on it shone on deep-blue 
water. The Gulf Stream sweeps 
close to the coast at Hatteras. Fuel 
lines were sent across to the Dia- 
mond Shoals and then a small boat 
was lowered on the davits and sent 
across to the lightship. 

Probably the most frustrating 
transportation problem in the Coast 
Guard, or anywhere else, is found 








aboard the little Diamond Shoals. 
Twenty-cight-year-old Preston B. 
Quidley is stationed only a little 
over thirteen miles from home. His 
home is 200 yards from the Hatteras 
lighthouse and his wife can see the 
boat he serves on, but poor Quidley 
has to travel over 350 miles to get 
there! It takes him 48 hours if all 
the busses and boats he travels on 
are on schedule, and they aren't most 
of the time. It would take a small 
boat something like two hours to 
get him home, but he must go from 
his ship to Morehead City, from 
Morehead to Elizabeth City, from 
there to Manteo and from Manteo 
to Hatteras, not to mention the cost 
of such a trip. Quidley is married 
and has a four-months-old daugh- 
ter. 

At 1 A.M. Tuesday the CHERO- 
KEE finished servicing the Diamond 
Shoals and headed for Morehead 
City. The ship arrived at 8 A.M. 
and the liberty party was left there. 
At 9:30 A.M. the CHEROKEE de- 
parted and put a small boat over- 
side to relight the Beaufort Channel 
bouy. At 11:44 the CHEROKEE 
picked up her small boat and headed 
for the Relief Lightship on Frying 
Pan Shoals. During the afternoon 
there was a drill for the gun crew. 

RELIEF LIGHTSHIP 

The 564-ton Relief Lightship 
stands in 129 feet of water 35 miles 
east of Southport. It was built in 


eeeedeeeed 
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A RUGGED GAME OF CHECKERS goes on in the Chiefs’ quarters. Left to right: Bill Mol, 
ENC, Wallace Anderson, BMC, Vic Hughes, QMC, F.D.O’Neall, ENC, and Homer Marlowe, ENC. 
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1908 and when it’s anchored does 
the same job the Diamond Shoals 
does. It had only recently taken the 
place of the Frying Pan Lightship. 
now in Norfolk for repairs. It gets 


the name, Relief, because it is a sub- 
stitute for lightships under repair. 


The Relief’s skipper is 44-year- 
old Luke B. Midgett, whose home 
is Rodanthe, a small town on the 
Hatteras banks. Midgett’s father 
was in the Coast Guard Life Saving 
Corps and his two brothers are re- 
tired Coast Guardsmen. 

“To the people of my commu 
nity the Coast Guard has always 
been outstanding and we think of 
it as a symbol,”’ Midgett said. He's 
been in the service 22 years, has 
been skipper of the Relief for 13 
months. 

Midgett, who was a page boy Gn 
the State Legislature when he was 
a kid is a thoughtful man who 
thinks of his crew as a family. “Qn 
a lightship, as on a submarine, men 
live at close quarters and a lot of 
the formality is done away with. 
The men become friends,”’ he says. 
When any of his men have a gripe 
or become depressed Midgett takes 
them aside and talks to them. He 
told about the time two sailors got 
into a fight over a movie projector. 
“T pulled them apart and took the 
boy who started it out on the fan- 
tail. He broke down in tears amd 
told me his wife hadn't written him 
in eight months. Well, we got to- 
gether and got a letter out of that 
young lady.” 

For recreation crew members gee 
a movie, sometimes two, every day. 
“Another thing we've been meaning 
to do is have a little service aboard 
here Sunday mornings. You know, 
it would be nice to get those that 
wanted it together in the mess hall 
an’ do a little readin’ from the Bible 
on Sundays.”’ 

The CHEROKEE left replacements 
aboard the Relief and took a liberty 
party aboard. At 9:50 P.M. the 
CHEROKEE finished servicing the 
lightship and sailed toward South- 
port. 

Heading north again the CHERO- 
KEE ran into a small storm and it 
lasted until she passed Diamond 
Shoals at 11 P.M. Members of the 
crew had been on the CHEROKEE 
in rougher weather, but the tossing 
was enough to make many of them 
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sick. The CHEROKEE took waves 
over her bow and spray hailed across 
the portholes of the pilot house. ‘“‘If 
you really want to get sick,” I was 
told, ‘“‘go down in your room and 
try reading a comic book or go be- 
low and get the cook to make you 
one of his sandwiches. Whenever 
it gets rough like this I eat salt 
crackers.” I got a mouthful of 
them and went below to the Chief's 
quarters to watch a checker game. 
THE CHEROKEE’S MEN 

Two of the loudest, most argu- 
mentative checker players in the 
Coast Guard are Chief Warrant Of- 
ficer Michael J. O’Leary, oldest man 
in point of service aboard the CHER- 
OKEE, and ENC Homer Marlowe, 
who has been in the Coast Guard 
15! years. 


O'Leary looks a lot like a Pat 
OBrien playing the part of an 
O'Leary in a movie about the Coast 
Gaard. O’Leary’s been in the Coast 
G@ard 26 years. He weighs 222 
pounds, has dark blue eyes, graying 
hair, and wears a cigar in his mouth 
always. His mother and father met 
off a ship coming to America from 
Ireland. He doesn’t remember his 
father and his mother died when he 
was three years old. His four sis 
ters, two of whom are dead, became 
nuns. His brother is a Catholic 
priest. Mike ran away from St. Jo- 
seph’s Orphanage in New Jersey 
when he was 16 and joined the 
Coast Guard. That was in 1926. 
He went straight to sea on a de 
stroyer and since has served on 19 
ships, ranging from attack trans 
ports during World War II, destroy 
ers during ‘“‘rummy’’ days, to cutters 
the size of the CHEROKEE. He has 
served on every type of ship the 
Coast Guard has and during his time 
has had running gun battles with 
smugglers. When the “Old Man” 
“the Chiefs are the backbone 
of the service,” he’s talking about 
men like Mike. Mike's favorite re 
mark is, ‘I always said if I couldn't 


Says 


say something good for a person I'd 
keep my trap shut.” 


Thirty-five-year-old Marlowe is 
from Covington, Georgia, a small 
town 30 miles east of Atlanta. He 
drove a truck before he entered the 
service. He served in the North At 
lantic during World War II. He’s 
been to bull fights in Mexico and his 
descriptions of the sport are given in 
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nautical terms: ‘‘So this Chief on 
the horse sticks a gaff hook in that 
bull and th’ bull rams the horse up 
against the bulkhead. Finally this 
guy with the red blanket sticks the 
bull in the heart and he hits the 
deck with his nose bleeding. I don’t 
like it.’’ Marlowe's present home is 
in Norfolk. He has two children. 
There is practically nothing that 
Marlowe doesn’t know about Diesel 
engines. 

BMC Wallace Anderson is an- 
other man who can make sailors hop 
when there’s something to be done. 
He's been in the Coast Guard for 
17 years. He seldom speaks unless 
he has something important to say. 

QMC Victor Hugo Hughes and 
ENC F. D. O'Neal are two others 
who are hard to forget. Hughes, a 
big man with a big laugh, comes 
from Waynesboro, Pa. O'Neal is a 
“hoy toider’” from Rodanthe. 
O'Neal's father was in the Coast 
Guard and his brother also is in the 
service. 

BM1 William M. Pate, who 
comes to Chief's quarters for coffee 
and a game of checkers now and 
then, is a 195-pounder who hails 
from Erwin. He’s 30 years old and 
worked for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany before he joined the Coast 
Guard. When he talks about the 
fights he’s had he’s believable. He 


used to box and his favorite recrea- 
tion aboard the CHEROKEE was the 
punching bag on the fantail. 

I met almost every man aboard 
the CHEROKEE, and, though too 
numerous to mention here, each one 
had an interesting story to tell. 

The four Ensigns aboard were 
Robert Pierce of Charleston, W. Va., 
who took a great many of the ac- 
companying pictures; Richard A. 
Roloff, a brilliant youth from Kirk- 
wood, Mo., Russell Megrue, a silent 
fellow who managed a moving pic- 
ture theater in Tekamah, Neb., and 
William Patton, who wants to be 
an attorney. 

BOAT DRILL AND RESCUE 

On Thursday at 9:30 A.M. the 
CHEROKEE arrived at the outside 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay, patrol- 
led south to Oregon Inlet and at 
7:30 P.M. sailed north and entered 
Chesapeake Bay. At 8:15 P.M. she 
anchored in Lynnhaven Roads. 

Friday morning at 9:30 the 
CHEROKEE got under way again 
and at 12:25 returned and anchored 
in Lynnhaven Roads again. At 1 
P.M. Commander Caskey ordered 
a boat drill. 

The purpose of the boat drill was 
to give certain members of the crew 
and the Ensigns practice. 

The drill lasted about an hour 


RELAXATION IS AN important thing aboard any ship and this is particularly true on 
board ships where living accommodations are crowded. Pictured above are several crew 
members enjoying the musical talents of two shipmates in the crowded crew's quarters. 
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and the Captain had some words to 
say about the way the crew attached 
the small boat to the blocks of the 
davits. The drill lasted until 2.20 
P.M., and when it ended there were 
some frayed tempers and _ barked 
knuckles in the lot, but not very 
much doubt about how to handle 
a small boat. 
AN AIR-SEA RESCUE 

At 6:15 P.M. as the ship was 
cruising in its patrol area off Cape 
Henry, the CHEROKEE'’S radio oper- 
ator received a distress message from 
the USS PUERTO RICO, an Ameri 
can second class passenger and cargo 
ship bound for San Juan from New 
York. A passenger, Louis Mongi- 
ello, was suffering from an acute at- 
tack of gall stones. Mongiello also 
had diabetes. 

The PEURTO RICO’s captain in 
formed the CHEROKEE that the pa- 
tient was in great pain and the ship's 
doctor advised transporting him to 
a hospital as soon as possible. 

The CHEROKEE and PUERTO 
Rico decided on a rendezvous 120 
miles east of Cape Hatteras. The 
estimated time of the meeting was 
3 A.M. During the night, while 
the CHEROKEE plowed through the 
ocean at full speed, constant radio 
contact was maintained between the 
PUERTO RICO, the CHEROKEE, Dis- 
trict Headquarters at Norfolk and 
the Coast Guard Air Station at Eliz- 
abeth City. 

The plan was to transport ailing 
Mongiello from the PUERTO RICO 
to the CHEROKEE in a small boat, 
then to pick the patient off the fan- 
tail of the CHEROKEE by helicopter. 

The CHEROKEE drove through a 
heavy rain and at 2:10 A.M. radio- 
ed the PUERTO RICO: ‘We have a 
radar target we believe to be you. 
Please turn your searchlight on.” 

The PUERTO RICO sent Mongi- 
ello to the CHEROKEE in one of her 
small boats. His stretcher was lifted 
aboard and the patient, a large bald- 
ing man with a pale face, was put 
to bed in a stateroom. Written in- 
structions were given to the CHERO- 
KEE’S hospital corpsman by the 
PUERTO RICO’s doctor who shouted 
from the small, tossing boat, ‘Don’t 
give that man any sugar. He has 
diabetes. Good luck.”’ 

THE HELICOPTER 

No man, suffering from gall 

stones, ever received more superb 
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THE SKIPPER, Commander Myron Caskey 


service than Louis Mongiello. The 
sailors handled him like a kitten. 
At 3:30 A.M. the CHEROKEE was 
heading for its contact with the heli- 
copter on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream off Kill Devil Hills. 

At 5:10 A.M. the Elizabeth City 
Air station radioed: “Altitude will 
be 20 feet or lower. Horizontal 
clearance 75 feet forward. Ship 
should be headed into the wind at 


BRADFORD GIBBS, BMI, of the Cutter CuEr- 

OKEE, is here shown fashioning a monkey's 

fist, a sailor's device for aiding in the task 
of throwing a mooring line. 


slowest speed to hold heading. Lift 
can be made if forward clearance 
available.” 


At 6 A.M. the sun sparkled on 
the blue waters of the Gulf Stream 
and the CHEROKEE’S big Diesel 
motors idled. Suddenly a large 
Coast Guard seaplane appeared and 
circled the ship. It was followed 
moments later by a smaller seaplane 
escorting a bright orange helicopter. 
The helicopter sailed low over the 
CHEROKEE and made a pass at the 
ship to determine the clearance it 
would have. Then the helicopter 
moved in and hovered over the stern 
of the ship. A rescue basket was 
quickly let down to the deck. 


Mongiello was placed in the bas- 
ket, secured tightly and pulled ap 
by cable to the plane. The patiemt, 
who until this time had displayed 
no emotion, placed his hands over 
his face as he was hoisted into the 
helicopter. 

The helicopter arrived at Manteo, 
75 miles away, at 8:32 A.M. Sat- 
urday. At Manteo Mongiello was 
transferred to a small seaplane. He 
was transferred from the plane fo 
an ambulance at Norfolk at 9:30 
A.M. and arrived at a private has- 
pital a few minutes later. 


A short time later Commander 
Caskey broadcast the following mes- 
sage to the crew: ‘‘Now, hear this. 
The captain of the PUERTO RIGO 
has sent the following message fo 
the CHEROKEE: ‘Thanks for your 
assistance and cooperation. The job 
was well done. Well done’.”’ 


When you've lived with a bunch 
of men for a week out on the ocean 
you have a tough time forgetting 


them. It’s another world out there 
and the men in it are closer than 
those you sling a casual ‘‘hello’’ to 
on your way to work. And it’s a 
hard thing to walk away from a 
ship and men you'll probably never 
see again. The U. S. Coast Guard 
is a valuable institution and it’s do- 
ing a wonderful job. Those of us 
far inland are not always aware that 
there are men and ships out there 
guarding the coast. We hear about 
them from time to time when trag- 
edy strikes, or when a glamorous 
rescue occurs, but they are out there 
always, in fair weather and foul, 
protecting and serving you and the 
men who go to sea. 
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\Afong the Watertront/ 


Someone should write a yarn 
about Charlie Talley, YN1, of Cape 
May, N. J. Charlie is a portly fel- 
low blessed with an exhuberant na- 
ture that belies the popular concep- 
tion of Alabama natives. Charlie 
comes from the deep South but the 
fellow has been around. And there's 
not a lazy bone in his body! 

Frequently performing duty as 
shore patrol officer, Talley’s experi 
emce as a policeman on the Washing- 
ton, D. C., police department stands 
him in good stead but the fellow 
should be likened to a chaplain 
rather than to a police officer. Many 
a young recruit at Cape May has 
been set on the right path by the 
fatherly counsel of the big yeoman 
Who would rather be known as a 
good shipmate than by any more 
pompous title. 

Talley's latest endeavor has been 
to obtain a public playground for 
the use of all children residing in 
Cape May. His efforts were aided 
and supported by several organiza- 
tions but it was Talley alone who 


provided the original spark for the 
idea. The fellow is a credit to the 
Coast Guard and a credit to the com- 
munity of Cape May. 


Tx THE office of the Editor of 
this MAGAZINE there is prominently 
displayed a notice that states: 

“The READER is the BOSS!” 

I think that sign typifies the spirit 
behind the workings of your U. S. 
COAST GUARD MAGAZINE better 
than could any pompous statements 
of policy. Indeed, the reader is the 
one who dictates editorial policies! 
The rank or rate of the reader is 
unimportant. What matters are the 
desires and wishes of the reader! 

When a new recruit writes to the 
Editor he can be assured that his 
letter is given as careful study and 
attention as any letter or communi- 
cation from a man boasting of more 
service and more rank or rating. 

The Editor states frankly that it 
is the readers who dictate the nature 
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of the material appearing from 
month to month in these pages. And 
this writer thinks that this is the 
secret for the amazing success of the 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD MAGAZINE. 
Every Coast Guardsman is a mem- 
ber of the MAGAZINE'S editorial 
board and they have the opportu- 
nity to make their desires known 
via the magic of a three-cent stamp 
and a letter to the editor. Indeed, 
I like that sign: ‘““The READER is 
the BOSS!” 


Oxs of the most colorful guys 
you'll run across in many a day is 
Victor Magnant, retired CPO. Vic 
is the rugged out-of-doors type. 
Twenty years ago he did some box- 
ing and will be remembered as a 
brawling slugger who enjoyed trad- 
ing punches. When he retired just 
a few years ago he went West and 
has played cowboy roles in studios 
making television films. 


Vic plays the role of one of those 
free-swinging bar-room bad men. 
He’s one of those anonymous cow- 
boys who rides hell-bent over the 
prairie, invades a saloon and tosses 
furniture all around the place. His 
parts have been small ones but they 
represent an amazing accomplish- 
ment for a fellow who spent most of 
his years riding the decks of Coast 
Guard cutters. 


For the past three months Vic has 
been employed by the Pacific North- 
west Cattle Company as a cowhand 
at one of the big Montana ranches. 
In his spare time he has been explor- 
ing the Mongollon Gila mountain 
range in New Mexico, some portions 
of which have never been touched 
by the foot of man. 

If any retired Coast Guard ship- 
mate is living a more colorful life 
than our friend Victor Magnant, we 
have yet to hear about it. 
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i LIKE to pass along to our 
readers, particularly those who are 
camera enthusiasts, a suggestion for 
a future front cover. In recent 
months various photos have appear- 
ed on the front covers as tributes to 
different groups within the Coast 
Guard. The March issue featured a 
photo of a typical Coast Guard blue- 
jacket. Then a later issue featured 
a picture of a warrant officer. And 
a photo of a chief petty officer will 
appear on this month’s cover or on 
the cover of some early edition. 

These cover tributes to various 
Coast Guard groups are all very well 
but there’s one group that has been 
neglected. We have in mind the 
wives of Coast Guardsmen, the 
wives who often spend many weeks 
and months in utter loneliness, who 
keep the home fires burning, who 
toil each day with the children, who 
make life a thing of happiness for 
many a weary and _ discouraged 
Coast Guardsman. 


How about a photographic tribute 
to Coast Guard wives? Can one of 
our readers supply an appropriate 
photo? We have in mind a photo 
that will typify the joy of reunion 
when husband rejoins wife after a 
trip to sea; perhaps a photo of the 
wife as she greets her husband. True, 
the subject is a difficult one to cap- 
ture with a camera, but it is a sub- 
ject that may appeal to the senses 
of some cameraman who has skill at 
injecting rich human emotion into 
the art of photography. 


The COAST GUARD lost its last 
engineering specialist recently when 
Captain John N. Heiner retired in 
San Francisco after 37 years of active 
service. 

As Chief of the 12th District's 
Engineering Division since August 
of 1946, the captain was in charge 
of the Civil, Electronics, and Naval 
Engineering Sections, responsible for 
the repair and maintenance work on 
all Coast Guard vessels and shore 
stations in northern California. He 
has been succeeded in his post by 
Captain Stanley J. Woyciehowsky. 

Captain Heiner was born on Oc- 
tober 23, 1894, in Baltimore, Md. 
After graduating in 1916 from the 
Coast Guard Academy he was com- 
missioned an ensign and the follow- 
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His brand new car 
Was running fine 
Until that kiss 

On Highway 9! 








ing two years was assigned to three 
Coast Guard vessels on the East 
Coast. 

During World War I he served on 
patrol, escort, and troop transport 
ships when the Coast Guard helped 
combat the German submarine men- 
ace in the European war zone. 


Agxs QUAMME, veteran Great 


Lakes sailor and retired Coast 
Guardsman, died at the age of 81 
recently in Racine, Wisc. At his 
funeral, military services, including 
a rifle squad from Racine Lifeboat 
Station, were conducted. 

Quamme was born in Bergen, 
Norway, and was sailing on whal- 
ing schooners by the time he was 
13. He came to Racine in 1893. 
During his 30 years of Coast Guard 
service he received many citations 
for lifesaving. 

On one mission, over 30 years 
ago, Quamme was wheelsman on a 
Coast Guard vessel rescuing passen- 
gers from a ship floundering off 
Whitefish Point, near Milwaukee. 
It was mid-winter and Quamme’s 
hands became frozen to the wheel. 
He had to be chopped loose. His 
face was so severely frozen, he was 
hospitalized for several months. 

When he retired 25 years ago, he 
held a Chief Motor Machinist rate. 

Quamme is survived by his wife, 
the former Marie Olson, of Racine, 


and three sons and four daughters. 
He and Mrs. Quamme celebrated 
their golden anniversary in 1947, 


His son, Lt. Wesley Quamme, is 
a controller at the Eastern Afea 
Search and Rescue Headquarters in 
New York. A son-in-law, Chief 
Boatswain K. E. Carre, is currently 
stationed at Two Rivers Lifeboat 
Station. 


Whatever became of L. A. 
Sanuy, HMC? He’ll be remembered 
as the author of a remarkable segies 
of articles dealing with the duties of 
hospital corpsmen. His articles were 
well received by our readers but 
Sanuy has let his typewriter grow 
cold for more than 18 months. ... 
One of the most enthusiastic readers 
of this MAGAZINE is Walter Bors, 
hospitalized shipmate at Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, Sun- 
mount, N. Y. Bors will welcome 
cards and letters from former Coast 
Guard shipmates. . . . Does anyone 
know the whereabouts of Joseph 
Santucci, former BMC, who served 
in the Coast Guard during the late 
war? If so, please send Santucci’s 
address to Frenchy Chouinard, 
BMC, at the Receiving Center, Cape 
May,N. J.... When Charlie Ayde- 
lotte, ENC, retired recently his ship- 
mates at Lewes Lifeboat Station, 
Lewes, Delaware, presented him 
with a gold watch as a parting gift. 
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.. . Several aviation pilots have been 
released from the Navy Reserve to 
accept commissions in the Coast 
Guard. Among these are Lt. Paul 
Lewis and Lieutenants (jg) Ray 
Hall and Theodore Metzler. The 
three officers have been assigned to 
flight duty at the C. G. Air Station, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.... It is with re- 
gret that we inform shipmates of 
the recent death of retired radioman 
Harold Uhrig. Only 42 at the time 
of his death, Harold is survived by 
his widow and two sons. Mrs. Uhrig 
resides at 8708 Eighteenth Street, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Every inflated ego eventually 
winds up as a flat tire... . We dis 
like arguments for two reasons: (1) 
they are vulgar; (2) they often 
prove we're wrong. ... Cheer up! 
If things don’t turn out better, may- 
be you can borrow enough money 
t@ move to Europe and live off 
Uncle Sam. . . . When both mates 
think they got better than they de- 
served, behold a happy marriage! 


.,. Clarence Thornton, SA, at the 
Receiving Center, Cape May, N. J., 
wanted to learn the whereabouts of 
a long-lost buddy. What did he do? 


You guessed it! He watched the 
pages of this MAGAZINE and, sure 
enough, he soon spotted the name 
and address of the missing shipmate. 

. Young Seaman Tom O'Hagan 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM SWANSTON will soon 
assume duty as commanding officer of the 
important Coast Guard Base at Guam. 


of New Orleans is fairly bursting 
with pride these days. He's proud 
of his Dad. What did the old fel- 
low do? Well, the old-timer re- 
cently completed forty years of 
Coast Guard service and then 
promptly passed the physical exam- 
ination for overseas duty! The 
father, Tom O'Hagan, Sr., is cur- 
rently serving as officer-in-charge of 
a light station at Fernandina Beach, 
Florida. . Anyone interested in 
a forthcoming reunion of former 


personnel of the DICKMAN should 
communicate with Ed Pietro and 
Philip LaBriola, 3015 Swede Street, 
Norristown, Pa. The reunion is 
planned for the month of October 
in Philadelphia. 


Charles Walters, BMI, recently 
retired after completing 32 years of 
service. He spent those 32 years in 
the Navy, the former Lighthouse 
Service and the Coast Guard. 

And two women employees of the 
Coast Guard were recently retired 
on the West Coast. They were Mrs. 
Velma Dewey and Miss Lorena 
Humphrey, both of Seattle. Each 
had completed more than 30 years 
of service.... After a man has had 
handy access to a capable secretary 
for a while he forgets how to write, 
spell, add or subtract. Com- 
mander Gerald Applegate is com- 
manding officer of the recently com- 
missioned Cutter CHAMBERS, and 
Lt. Commander W. F. Adams com- 
mands the LANSING. Both ships 
served in World War II as destroyer 
escorts and only recently have been 
placed back into commission. This 
makes a total of twelve ships that 
have recently been reactivated for 
the Coast Guard. ... Wedding bells 
recently rang out for Ensign Harold 
Perkins of Miami and the former 
Miss Patricia Ledbetter of Jackson- 
ville... . Coast Guardsmen recently 





cme 





ONE OF THE COAST GUARD'S busy buoy tenders is the HEATHER, shown moored here at her base, the Buoy Depot, Terminal Island, 
Calif. Commanding officer of the HEATHER is Lieutenant Commander O. A. Laveson. 
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were called upon to act as cowboys 
when a steer mysteriously put in an 
appearance on a rugged sector of the 
Mississippi. Crew members of a 
buoy tender roped the critter and 
eventually wrangled it back to safe 
grazing land.... An advertisement 
is like a kiss. The results you get 
from it depend upon what you put 
into it.... Captain Allen Winbeck 
has been transferred from the Pa- 
cific Northwest to the War College 
in Washington, D. C. Captain 
Winbeck is a former enlisted man. 
His father is a veteran of thirty 
years C. G. service, now retired. ... 
We learn with regret of the recent 
death of Thomas Cockerill, former 
member of the Temporary Reserve 
and an active member of the C. G. 
League. 

Death recently claimed Albert 
Delimater, BMC, a veteran of 22 
years of service. Death was the re- 
sult of a heart attack. The widow, 
Mrs. Julia R. Delimater, would wel- 
come letters from her late husband's 
shipmates. She can be reached via 
P. O. Box 2802, Miami, Florida. 
. . » Richard Morrill, EN2, of CG 
Loran Station, Koloa, Kauai, T. H., 
would like to learn the whereabouts 
ot a fellow named Harwood, ET2, 
Mike McQueeny, ET2, and Lindy 
Yarbrough, EN2. We hope those 
three fellows see these words. 


Joe Hemerle of 1908 North Nine- 


teenth Street, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, asserts that his good wife hides 
the MAGAZINE each month because 
she can’t get him to talk until he’s 
finished pouring through every page. 
But then when she starts to read the 
MAGAZINE she’s just as bad — he 
can’t get her to talk! Incidentally, 
Joe would like to learn the where 
abouts of Lieutenant M. M. Mac 
Neill, former Chief Watertender 
Wolf, Arthur Dalhed and Harold 
Eisenheim. And if anyone 
knows the address of Earl J. Brown, 
EN1, we wish they'd send it to 
Wallace J. Alexander, BMI, CG 
Depot, Peoria, Illinois... . Do all 
you good people realize that there 
are only 110 shopping days before 
Christmas????? And can any of 
you good people think of a better 
gift for the folks at home than a 
subscription to your own U. S. 
‘COAST GUARD MAGAZINE????? 

The Cutter TAHOMA has been 
recommissioned and will soon take 
station in Norfolk. Executive offi- 
cer of the TAHOMA is Lieutenant 
William Creighton, a former phar- 
macist’s mate. . . . We learn with 
regret of the recent death of Earl 
Rose, BM1, retired, at Block Island, 
m3 Lieutenant (jg) Harry 
Davenport recently returned from a 
tour of duty in the Philippines and 
will soon assume duties at the Acad 
emy as an instructor... . 


COAST GUARD WIVES 
ORGANIZE IN MIAMI 


R cent weeks have been no 


table ones in the history of the Coast 
Guard Wives Clubs. 

Wives of Coast Guardsmen in the 
Seventh Coast Guard District met 
in Miami, Florida, on June 25th 
to establish their own club, and to 
complete a nation-wide organization 
of Coast Guard Wives Clubs. 


Gathered at an informal luncheon 
presided over by senior member Mrs. 
Harry A. Loughlin, in the absence 
of Honorary President Mrs. George 
E. McCabe, some 44 Coast Guard 
wives nominated and 


elected their 


officers for the current year. 


Elected president was Mrs. Bu- 
gene Walsh, with Mrs. Carltén 
Wahl, vice president; Mrs. D. Doyle, 
secretary; Mrs. John W. Hume, 
treasurer; Mrs. Robert Long, assigt- 
ant secretary: and Mrs. Benjamin 
Dameron, assistant treasurer. 


A committee to draft a constitu- 
tion and by-laws for the club was 
appointed. Mrs. Harry A. Loughlin 
will head the committee, with Mgs. 
John P. German, Mrs. Clyde C. 
McGowan, Mrs. Ben F. Engel, amd 
Mrs. Eugene Walsh as assistants. 

It is expected that official clab 
activities will begin in October. 


IN MIAMI, FLA., Mrs. Eugene Walsh, president of the newly established Coast Guard Wives Club of the 7th Coast Guard District receives 

the reigning gavel from Mrs. Harry A. Loughlin, who presided over t :e meeting in the absence of Mrs. George E. McCabe, honorary presi 

dent. Other officers (left to right): Mrs. Robert Long, assistant secretary: Mrs. John W. Hume, treasurer; Mrs. Walsh; Mrs. Carlton Wahl, 
vice-president; Mrs. Loughlin, and Mrs. James D. Doyle, secretary. 
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By KEN SMITH 


Home Of Brown Bear 


No Youre Going To Alaska! 


Yu get the orders. Perspire. 
Buy heavy socks. Check train time. 
Sweat. Kiss the girl again. Have 
another cigarette. Re-check the train. 


Kiss the girl. Smoke. Girl... . 

A small group of friends are visi- 
ble through the train window, sob- 
bing quietly as the steel snake moves 
with a purr out of the yards and 
catapults you comfortably on the 


first leg of a memorable trip. You 
afe somewhat worried about this 
transfer, no small part due to the 


fact you know where you're going. 


Ah, well, you think, who wants to 
live forever? 
It is a minor event in one’s life 
. an Alaskan transfer. With the 
orders comes that cold knot in the 
pit of your stomach, mental movies 


of bitter gales and corrupted wilds, 
endless fogs, six-month days and 
treeless terrain. 

You have been cruelly ribbed by 
buddies (‘‘what’cha going to do up 
there, boy, pan gold?’ tumultous 
laughter), until you are cardially 
erratic and you spit fingernails like 
a magitian throwing empty shells. 
But you are game for the adventure 
(‘‘yes,”’ say your pals, ‘fair game’), 
you remember vividly that last kiss 
from your girl was a clench like you 
were only going to hell. 

For information purposes you 
will want to look up passengers on 
the train, and later, on the boat, 
who have been to Alaska. These 
are easily recognizable by a wild 
jocularity, gnarled knuckles, and a 





as ‘‘spectacular’’ or ‘‘sensational.”’ 


tional’’ stories. 


DITOR’'S NOTE: The word ‘‘beauty” 
of reporters. Reporters strive for things that might more properly be described 
And your Editor is well aware of the fact that 
magazines and newspapers are sold largely on the basis of ‘‘spectacular’’ and ‘‘sensa- 


However, the adjacent story is neither 


is not usually associated with the work 


“‘spectacular’’ nor ‘‘sensational.”’ It is 


repertoire of  shivery _ tall-tales. 
Those who were born in Alaska 
will, of course, have the six-toed 
feet (congenital snowshoes), and 
will spurt ‘‘tabbacy’ at the passing 
countryside heedless of the interven- 
ing glass. All kinds of colorful and 
factual(?) information is yours 
from these people, for a mere ridicu- 
lous question. Listen intently — 
then forget it, you tenderfoot. 

Hold it we don't want to 
mitigate the joys of discovery here. 
No, Alaska is yours to get a terrific 
bang out of ... personally. A word, 
though, on some of the sights, 
sounds and smells which have de- 
lighted the silly senses of your naive 
correspondent. 

Seattle first stop. 

Providing your luck holds past 
the Seattle base, where you await 
assignment, shots and the adjust- 
ment of maloccluded molars, you 
will be ordered aboard a ship. And 
if you really want to ‘“‘see’’ Alaska 
—a ship is the best bet. 

However, we go from Seattle, by 








a thing of beauty, sheer literary beauty. The story will only be appreciated by those 
who have a basic love of good literature. 

The author, Kenneth B. Smith. RM2, states: “I am on leave to register at 
Columbia. I have taken and passed the examinations and am due to start toward 
my journalistic B.A. degree in September. My formal education goes only to the 
eighth grade but I brought my final score on the examination to an acceptable level 
with marks in English Expression. Know who I thank for this? The Editor of 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, who has given me constant encouragement toward 
writing. 


commercial or service ship or plane 
tension reaches a climax out- 
bound, due to rumors . . . but for 
little reason. Watch. 
CURTAIN: 
“Hallo! It’s gonna be so dog- 
gone good to know yuh! Welcome 
to the last frontier this side of the 
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moon, shipmate. Grasp thy hat 
firmly, and don’t lose thy head in 
the initial view of beauty . . . there’s 
more to come.”’ 

The air, vital and caressant. For 
the first month or so a newcomer is 
branded by a heaving chest, panting 
like a beached barracuda. Ripping 
sweetly down your throat and pene- 
trating to the last corner of lazy 
lungs. If you have spent your life 
in and around cities you are finding 
for the first time what it is to breathe. 
You rythmically suck that fragrant 
stuff, man alive, like takin’ a bite 
out of a big, juicy lemon. Alaska 
grabs you and shakes laughter into 
your blood. ‘‘Heh, heh,’’ you say. 
By golly, it’s not a bad place after 
all. 

Many new displays of this come- 
ly land will crowd you right out of 
your own thoughts in the next 
months. 


Gloriously soft dawns crawl into 
the morning skies and light colossal 
peaks pink like strawberry ice cream. 
A hundred irrelevancies flee your 
mind and everything's between you 
and vibrant colors. Sunrise dancing, 
blushing like it really enjoys this 
rendezvous as much as you do. 

Under the progressive sun your 
day is a refulgence of white fire. One 
twelve-hour gasp for the impressive, 
ice-crowned mountains, mammoth 
chunks of craggy Divinity fudge. 
Glittery blue waters that shine rip- 
plingly in the day and plaster all 
they lap with delicate sheets of 
crystal salt. Porpoises stab and slit 
the surface in a racing game. Mys- 
tical whales and malicious sa!mon 
share the fun with curving, fading 
gulls . and furtive sharks wait 

. and wait. 

Every man’s a poet when the fire- 
ball drops to the west. Skies out 
there are rouged in red while rosy, 
cotton clouds float overhead. Then 
the sinking flame turns to blood and 
soon orange fingers reach for the re- 
mains of the lovely day. 

“Goodnight,” is said in a pur- 
plish, hazy way. 

One star winks from the twilight 
and sets off a chain reaction — a 
million join the visual song of curi- 
ous, silver specks. Seas are inky 
gloss, knifed by an electric path to 
alow moon. And on any night the 
ghostly greens of northern lights 
may hesitate in the sky, appreciative 
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hearts pause with every mellow 
wave of their spooky luminescence. 

Standing there at midnight on the 
deck of his ship and attuned to be- 
witching nature a man is lost for 
mere words with which to picture 
the Alaskan wild. If he came top- 
side an atheist — he goes below 
converted. 


But, not all is sunshine around 
Alaska. You will see weather you 
had feared existed, and find at times 
it’s not as bad as they said it would 
be . . . but worse. Aboard your 
ship occasionally you will mutter a 
prayer into a screaming, tearing gale 
and wish you could take it... so 
swear mildly and decide you can... 
with luck. Hit the North Pacific at 
its foulest and men from Atlantic 
duty stop bragging and hang on like 
the rest of us. 


Slowly the sky is shadowed in 
our once-brilliant day. Gray she 
goes and threatening breezes whip 
the sea. Waters imperceptibly change 
from placid blues to white-flecked, 
thrashing colors which match the 
clouds. 

“Secure all loose gear!’’ comes the 
word. We do, then pitch. Roll. 
And strain for hours through liquid 
strength and the charging smash of 
water. But you get used to it, and 
in the end it doesn’t seem to detract 
from Alaska’s beauty, but gives it 
spice, and blood and mystery — in 
meteorlogical whimsicality. 

Stateside you picture it as tundra, 
and the deep-freeze on a large scale. 
Far as your picture goes, you're 
right. But Alaska also has farms, 
and cattle ranches in the southern 


areas. Summertimes parts of the 
rocky Aleutians wear blankets of 
deep green, while yellow quilts of 
wild flowers varied with purple 
splash themselves over the land. 

‘Paradise’ is a 
southeast Alaska. I know, that’s 
corny and true as a lubber’s 
line. Hundreds of thickly forested 
islands compdise it, and between lie 
green, fish-filled waters. Narrow 
channels, an endless maze, thin-slit 
passages, island after island. Green- 
walled canyons, wet from the rain. 

The Inside Passage, they call it. 
Where you can travel for days to 
southeastern towns, safe from the 
murk of the Alaskan Gulf. This 
beautiful section claims one hundred 
fifty inches of California’s ‘‘dew"’ a 
year. And when it “dew” around 
these islands .. . it really do ‘‘dew.” 

Another thing you will relish up 
here . . . Alaskan people. They're, 
well, just plain swell. Typical is 
the tavern-owner from Indiana, or 
the dry-goods man from Texas, the 
mortician from Maine. An Alaskan 
almost always comes from some 
place else. He is by no means an 
“outcast,” that is, but retains in hig 
veins some of the pioneering guts 
and cheery acceptance of rugged fate 
that made this country great. He 
loves his land. Enjoying the howl 
of the wild as equally as he does the 
opponent of hardship. 


synonym for 


Some of the towns up here run to 
thirty thousand or more people. An- 
chorage, Fairbanks and Juneau are 
pictures of efficient modernity. ‘“The 


Salmon Capital of the World,” 
Ketchikan, is home to a couple thou- 
sand fishing boats during the season 

. if you get an SAR ship you may 
bemoan this fact come summer. At 
Cordova you'll get a welcome you'll 
not soon forget ——- and they don’t 
give a far-north hoot how you dress. 

To preserve the surprises, if 
you're bound to the northland, we 
won't disclose the name of our ex- 
ample. If you have been here before, 
you'll recognize it: 

A coarse-looking little commu- 
nity. As heartily tough in spirit as 
it is deceptively rickety in appear- 
ance. The snow is melting some- 
what when we ‘‘splish splush, splish 
splush”’ into town. It is early eve- 
ning; in the western sky linger dim 
traces of a breathless sunset. Piles 
of snow spill over on wooden side- 
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walks in our path. Both sides of 
the street are guarded by flickeringly 
lit store windows, tents, fur cloth 
ing, rifles piled haphazardly against 
the glass. 

Husky dogs sit placidly in the 
snow here and there with calloused 
behinds And 
Indians slowly move, 
peer and front of 
windows But 


impervious to cold. 
stop, peer, 
pause again in 


down the street. 


> 


where do we go! 


Now, when an Alaskan wants a 
little music of an evening he goes 
to a tavern. If it’s spirits he desires 
to thaw visceral ice the local tav 
ern. Gusty conversation? Laughs? 
Alas ...a tavern. So, if we desire 
to inspect the species at close range 
we have no alternative but to fol 
low suit which we spot at the 
end of the street, on the left. 

Careful not to trip on the step 
there inside the ghost of 
Dangerous Dan is host! 

Pound the snow from your feet. 
By gum... it’s as long as a bowl 
ing alley. As noisy, too — with a 
tingling backroom piano, and mod- 
@rn concession, varicolored and bom- 
Bastic jukeboxe banging “She's My 
Sally, My Li'l Ole Sourdough Sal 
ly ....’’ Plinkety, plunk de plank, 
in cacaphonous melody. 

Every few feet under the bar of 
ancient wood sit shiny cuspidors, 
seldom-hit brass bowls of days long 
gone. On the bulkheads: crossed 
rifles in case a “‘b'ar’”’ should wander 
in, while furry heads grin from 


mounted plaques to show they have... 


Roaring laughter and spasmodic 
clinks of glass announce cheery activ 
ity. Trappers, hunters, guides, fish 
ermen and a two of 
northern femininity in mukluks and 
parkas loudly chat of recent things 
and (out of place?) world events, 
as we do at home. 

An old man down from the 
mountains rubs his chin and speaks 
ol a bygone friend: 


specimen or 


"Is name vas Herbie, good old 
Herbie Ve varned ‘im about 
da Brownie, an’ dis bar vas es tuff 
as dey came. Da veery terror of de 
Peninsula, dat b’ar . . . for many 
years 'e chased hunters down an et 
em up, ‘e did. But ole Herbie says 
one day, ‘I kin git dat b’ar, I knows 
‘is tricks en I kin ketch ‘im. Ven 
da big Brown met up wid me I 


"e vas! 
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shoot ‘im, ef it don’t verk . 
chew ‘im op.’ 

“En Herbie meant et but ‘e 
vasn't tuff enuff.”’ 

So the old gent relates his tale. 
One bear terrorizing the whole 
peninsula. Unbelievable? When 
Herbie tracked down the Brown 
menace, says the oldtimer, you could 
see fur flying on the horizon. The 
town waited out the night, ‘‘en 
praaaed for Herbie’s hide.”’ 

In the morning a group of men 
set out from the town to find Herbie. 
The worst was feared — and found. 
Far’s the men could make out: in 
a mortal struggle the bear had 
wrested Herbie’s rifle from his hands 
and shot old Herb through the chest. 

Right in this very tavern Herbie 
lay in state, the coffin by the piano, 
while business throve as ever and 
toasts were drunk to the courageous 
corpse. For five long days he lay 
there, “* til ole Herb got ter smellin’ 
so bad we had ter take ‘im out en 
berry ‘im.”’ 

Chug-a-lug to the memory of a 
tough pioneer. But we'd best 
amble on, shipmate . . . few sailors 
can match the liquid capacity of 
Alaskans. “‘So long’ to_ stout- 
hearted frontiersmen. We've work 
to do: 

Buoy tenders in Alaskan waters 
double as rescue ships, doing their 
buoy duties by the weather. Strictly 
by the weather. Stateside most of 
your lights will blink from harbor 
waters or easily-reached shore instal- 
lations. In Alaska they blink from 
turbulent, windy channels and all 
but insurmountable, — precipitous 
heights. For days you may stand by 
in a sheltered cove, the skipper wait- 
ing a chance to dash out at first signs 
of good weather to work a light a 
few miles down the coast. 





Down we dash... . but at the last 
minute men can't quite get on slip- 
pery rocks with armloads of bat- 
teries or shouldered accumulators be 
cause of a capricious, unexpected 
tide. Back to the cove. 

All the ships eventually see duty 
in logistic support of light stations. 
This requires tricky beach landings, 
and invariably means coldly soaked 
feet, tired backs, arms of lead. No 
buoy work has ever been clean, or 
glamorous . we don't intend to 
paint it here. An empty ‘‘damn 
well done” to the men who get the 
worst of it: Deck force. They've 
always got a healthy gripe and rea- 
sons for it. Who works harder? 
The devil himself, perhaps. 

Alaska! A fisherman's heaven... 
comes a call . . . goes a ship. Full 
speed ahead to save the day! We 
wish this aspect of Alaskan duty 
was glamorous, also. Stateside it al- 
Ways seems so clean, compact, easy 
to get over with. You'd pull out of 
‘Frisco to pick up an unlucky boat 
... grab her blank-blank miles south 
of the Farallons and haul her home 

then back to base . maybe 
ninety miles... to wait a week for 
another call. 

But when Kodiak’s in the briny 
dust astern, take a long look —— busy 
days await you: 


She's a seiner, they report, one 
man lost overboard, two injured in 
a sloppy job of net-laying. You may 
need aircraft to assist in locating; if 
the weather's good your ship will 


get them. The rendezvous is sup- 
posed to be one hundred miles north- 
east of Kodiak. Lucky, you may 
finally find her fifty miles in an un- 
guessable direction from her reported 
position. 

‘Boat dead ahead, sir. White hull, 
green deckhouse."” That's her, all 
right. The injured are transferred 
by small boat to the waiting, wal- 
lowing cutter. It’s a tough job. It 
always is in swells like these, but the 
deck force makes it plenty snappy 

without a miss. Stow the in- 
jured men in sickbay, and back to 
Kodiak. 

Pound and swear every inch of 
the way, it’s better that way 
get a gripe out of your system! 

Enter the Kodiak channel 
“request ambulance on dock at 
0200.” . Seems another fishing 
vessel broke down while you were 
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entering the channel back we go 
to sea. This one ran out of gas. 

Four days later you plow into 
Seward and tie her safely at the dock. 

Damn gas. 

Too bad, another boat had to 
break her rudder off while you were 
on the gas job. Back to.... 

Rudder’s a minor item. . . boat 
is afloat (isn’t that what counts?) 

. only twenty-five miles southeast 
of Cape Hinchinbrook this time. 
Away to the rescue. 

“When in hell do we get some 
more liberty?” 


I eat this 


“Who wants liberty? 
stuff up.” 


“Listen, when we do get a line on 
this guy with the bum steer, bet’cha 
we get another call.” 

“Why don’t you guys quit beef- 
ing? So we get another call 
you were statewide once. . 
memories.” 

So goes conversation on the mess- 
deck. In the bowels of the hurry- 
ing ship enginemen check and re- 
check dials, meters. The cook plans 
on sandwiches for chow tonight if 
the sea doesn’t slack down. All day 
we rush toward the boat, a boat 
that is drifting helplessly through 
the gloom. 

Things happen, and they change 
your plans. 

An overfed radioman eases him- 
self down a ladder and heads aft to 
the wardroom. The skipper glances 
at the dispatch, looks up at the other 


. use your 


officers resignedly, and breaks bad 
news: 

“Plane crash. C-54."’ flicks a 
cigarette ash, frowns, ‘‘fifteen per- 
sons aboard, bound from Seattle to 
Anchorage, overdue six hours on an 
estimated ten-hour trip. Ummm... 
CGC ...ummmm... and perform 
ladder-type search between latitudes 

. ummmmm .. . someone else is 
getting the broken-rudder job.” 

The skipper steps to the ward 
room phone and orders a course 
change and all possible revolutions 
on the engines. 

“Come right forty-five degrees,” 
snaps the OOD. Right she swings, 
into the trough. The captain decides 
twenty-two hours to the aircraft's 
last reported position. “Double the 
lookout.”” And if you don’t find 
the plane your search will last about 
a month. Back and forth, back and 
forth through galloping swells. 
“nothing sighted.” 

“Yes, I heard the men griping on 
the messdeck, but you know they're 
kidding. Talked to a lot of the guys 

. no one really minds looking for 


those fifteen people. Who ever said 
they did? That's all! You gotta 
let the old steam go once in a while. 
God, I hope we find them, but 
there's little hope they could stay 
alive in this weather. Much less... 
afloat in a rubber raft.” 

And so it always went in Alaskan 
waters. A visually incomparable lo- 
cality. To the Coast Guard hard 
work. To any man, an adventure. 
Concrete facts, fellow Coast Guards- 
men, you will have to glean else- 
where. Trouble is . . . never struck 
your correspondent as “‘concrete’’ up 
here, and we seldom spent enough 
time in town to find out the popu- 
lation, 

We wanted to give you a “‘pic- 
ture’ of Alaskan duty, though by 
necessity it must remain incomplete, 
You sunning yourselves on the blig- 
tering decks of a cutter out of Miami 
or just off a foggy watch in the 
North Atlantic, you down there on 
a South Pacific Loran Station, or 
perhaps you're kicking it up in the 
Great Lakes . sorry we havent 
seen enough of the industrial and 
socialogical aspects of Alaska to put 
you on solid ground re facts. 

Alaska to the present writer has 
never been a ‘‘fact."’ But a pleasut- 
able experience in the seeing and 
touching a land huge and wild, 
tough, yet completely lovely. 

A sound. Of the wind and bub 
bling streams, whispering trees and 
a roar. 


The roar of the North. 


THE COAST GUARD CUTTER PONTCHARTRAIN is pictured here departing from Long Beach, California, en route to a long vigil at c 
Pacific Ocean weather station. Commanding officer of the PONTCHARTRAIN is Commander Fred J. Scheiber. 
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In Review: 


Ship Losses In World War Il 


Eighth In A Series Of Articles Describing The Loss Of Coast Guard Vessels 





USS PC-590 


The: Coast Guard-manned USS PC-590 foundered 
in a typhoon off Okinawa on 9 October, 1945. There 
was no loss of life. On 28 September, 1945, at 1455, 
while undergoing engine repairs at Buckner’s Bay, 
Okinawa, the PC-590 was ordered to proceed to Unten 
Ko, Okinawa, about 80 miles distant, to escape an ap- 
proaching typhoon. Proceeding immediately at a speed 
of 14 knots the ship was forced to anchor south of 
Ic Shima for the night, proceeding to Unten Ko and 
thence to Katena Ka next morning, to an anchorage 
considered satisfactory for small craft from the aver- 
age typhoon. This typhoon passed to the west and 
the 590 returned to Buckner Bay on the 2nd of October 
and anchored close to Baten Ko. 

During the forenoon and afternoon of 4 October, 
1945, the wind increased in velocity, and heavy swells 
fan into the harbor. The 590 was forced to move her 
anchorage into the middle of Buckner Bay. Another 
typhoon warning was now received, this one reported 
to be passing eastward. On the 5th the weather calmed 
down and the 590 made an uneventful passage to 
Miyako Retto to the south to pitk up mail for an ex- 
peditionary group and then continued on 80 more miles 
south to deliver mail. 

During the morning of the 6th another typhoon 


warning was received, this one being some 350 miles’ 


northwest of Saipan at the time, and advancing on a 
west northwest track at the rate of about 15 knots per 
hour. This track showed the possibility of the typhoon 
passing south of Miyako Retto directly toward For- 
mosa as had the one of 29 September, or by recurving, 
passing near Okinawa. Ishigaki Haguchi orders were 
received to proceed to Okinawa to escape this typhoon. 
On the 7th a dispatch requesting typhoon instructions 
remained unanswered and the 590 arrived at Buckner 
Bay at 0721 on the 8th. 

The wind had lessened considerably, but at 0840 
the vessel received a warning that the latest reports in- 
dicated the typhoon would pass close to Okinawa and 
that ships had sortied east to take shelter at Baten Ko. 
The 590 had on board 15 enlisted men from the 
DD-461 for transportation to the Receiving Station 
at Okinawa and requested boat transportation for them 
from the Receiving Station. A landing boat arrived 
alongside at 1430 and all passenger personnel departed. 
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Meanwhile the wind began to increase to force 6 and 
the barometer had dropped to 29.14 at 1500. The 
typhoon was too advanced now to make a night run 
to Unten Ko, 80 miles north, where only daylight 
entrance was considered safe. The vessel therefore pro- 
ceeded at 1530 toward anchorage in the clear area of 
Baten Ko. Typhoon warnings now began coming on 
repeatedly, one received at 1845 stating that the ty- 
phoon was expected to pass close to Okinawa. 

The vessel rode well through the night of the 8th. 
The anchor was holding, but the winds steadily in- 
creased to force 9-10 and the barometer dropped to 
2900. The ship was swinging widely at anchor on 
tacks up to 50 degrees off the wind. By 1100 on the 
9th the wind had increased to force 11 and the barom- 
eter had dropped to 28.80, but the ship was still main- 
taining her position. Eleven vessels were observed to 
have begun moving and starting for the beach and the 
PC-469 had broken or dragged free and disappeared 
down-wind in the storm. 

At 1130 the anchor was still holding, but the bow 
soon drifted off the wind and the ship entered the 
trough of the sea, rolling badly. All hands were piped 
to emergency anchoring stations and the ship was 
maneuvered to port and starboard, 2/> to standard be- 
ing required on main engines with full rudder, to take 
in anchor chain and keep bow into seas. In this 
maneuver a destroyer mooring buoy was narrowly 
missed, as was a reef to the south and starboard. The 
electric windlass was not considered satisfactory. The 
chief carpenter's mate was badly hurt and knocked 
unconscious by a terrific heave of the bow and five feet 
of solid water, which washed the entire anchorage de- 
tail 30 feet aft. The windlass continued slowly to 
bring in the anchor chain until it was discovered that 
the chain had parted at the 30 fathom connecting 
shackle. The port anchor was not dropped because 
under the then violent conditions sixty fathoms of 
chain would not have been effective. 

Various courses were now necessary to avoid other 
vessels and the great difficulty of heading into the seas. 
The objective was to proceed eastward as slowly as 
possible to the lee of Tsuken Shima Island, to ride out 
the typhoon for the duration of the easterly gales, then 
to proceed to the west shore of Buckner Bay, to ride 
out an expected period of westerly gales, and finally 
to anchor to port chain when the typhoon abated. 
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The radar indicated Tsuken Shima Island with break- 
ers, marking the long reef to its south, plainly visible 
on the scope. After closely avoiding about twelve ships 
the top of Tsuken Shima Island appeared above the 
level of the driving salt spray at about 1250, two 
points off the starboard bow. Simultaneously an APD 
loomed 100 yards to starboard at anchor, with several 
net tenders at anchor dead ahead, and a YMS blinking 
to ‘‘stand clear, we are under way.” The island was 
now 800 to 1200 yards distant. Wind velocity had 
increased to force 14 at 1330 and the barometer drop- 
ped to 28.50. It was decided not to anchor because 
of the short chain on the port anchor; the impossibility 
of adding the weakened starboard chain, and the lack 
of searoom sufficiently close to shore. Instead, tacking 
procedure from port to starboard was again adopted, 
requiring full ahead, sometimes on both engines, with 
full rudder to maintain position the same distance off 
the island and keep the bow near the wind. Four nar- 
row escapes were experienced in avoiding ships, twice 
requiring all back full. By this time ships were first 
visible when their blinker lights were used. 

Tacking to and fro continued in between the net tend- 
ers and the APD and a certain facility was developed 
in balancing the angle of the hull with the wind, using 
lower engine speeds with full fudder and requiring 
fewer RPM changes. The:top of Tsuken Shima hill 
was visible and the PC-469 was reported seen and 
signals exchanged. The wind was now about 85-90 
knots and the barometer down to 28.42. The port 
engine had been stopped and when air was injected 
into it for starting, the port exhause happened to be 


underwater. One of the cylinders back-fired through 
the intake side of the turbo-charger into the engine 
room, in a sheet of blue flame and black smoke. At 
1430 the PC-590 notified the port director by radio 
that a tug was required immediately, the ground tackle 
being useless and the engines overheating from lube oil 


exhaustion. She gave her estimated position as 500 
yards west of Tsuken Shima. There was no ‘‘Roger”’ 
on this message because CNB, Okinawa, who guarded 
for the Port Director, was unable to answer, having 
previously reported transmitter trouble. 

By 1440 the situation had changed for the worse. 
The wind had increased to force 15-16 with gusts to 
force 17. A layer of racing spray existed about a yard 
above the water, making impossible any abandon-ship 
intentions. At 1455 a second message was sent asking 
the port director for a tug immediately. The barom- 
eter was now down to 28.20 and the visibility down 
occasionally to 150 feet. Looking to windward was 
almost literally impossible because of the driving spray. 
At 1500 the starboard engine developed a loud knock, 
which seemed to be a connecting rod bearing gone in 
No. 5 cylinder due to excessive strain. No. | auxiliary 
generator then failed due to a broken line. No. 2 auxil- 
iary generator was started within a few minutes in the 
light of battle lamps. The situation, with surrounding 
invisible reefs to east, north and west and no fix pos- 
sible, was creating an untenable position. It was de- 
cided to get to the southeast to south if possible, re- 
gardless of stability or anything else. Some seconds 
later, the ship in a slow turn with heading about 350 
degrees, hit a reef at 1540. 
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All engines back full was given and the ship an- 
swered for some seconds, when the mid and after section 
of the ship struck another reef. All engines were 
stopped immediately. No abandon-ship stations were 
ever called. The port anchor was dropped to its limit 
of 60 fathoms. Water tight integrity was checked 
throughout the ship as well as the ammunition stow- 
age. A final check was made on all hands for life 
jackets. The ship began to pound throughout her 
length with a general port list of 5-10 degrees with 
the wind on her starboard bow. A third message was 
sent the port director at 1542 notifying him that the 
ship was aground and where; that the anchor was 
gone and the fuel tank ruptured; and requesting im- 
mediate assistance to transfer personnel as they would 
have to abandon ship within a few hours. 

By this time the ship had pounded off the reef into 
open water, the bow drifting off the wind rapidly in 
spite of the port anchor and the 60 fathoms of chain 
which did not hold at all. The ship’s head laid off 
down wind, with the seas immediately becoming higher 
with green water. The leeway was estimated to be 
south, with the wind on the starboard quarter. The 
anchor chain seemed to be tending aft under the ship. 
After traveling about a mile, the ship hit another feef 
at about 1600. The mast of a YMS showed oe€a- 
sionally dead ahead. It seemed fast aground. The 
steering cable now broke and sagged in the engine 
auxiliary room. The booster pump was still running 
but a teef had apparently damaged the sea suction foot 
valve and it made a grinding noise and could not be 
primed, even by hand. There was a ripping noise on 
the port side of the auxiliary engine room stores com- 
partment and what sounded like the first water in the 
engine spaces began rushing in. At 1625 engine spages 
were abandoned and water-tight doors and hatches 
secured. Thereafter the ship was without power and 
lights, radio and blinker, except for one Aldis lamp 
for signalling. The masts of a large ship were visible 
at intervals through a rift in the storm. She was blow- 
ing ‘‘not under command” signals at regular intervals. 
A man was seen drifting on the starboard bow in a 
life jacket from the westward, crying for help. An 
attempt was made to get a line to him but the high 
seas and winds prevented action in time and he was 
carried on past the bow and disappeared. A small land- 
ing boat appeared on the port side and disappeared 
rapidly. Another ship (LSM-143) was then seen 
coming out of the northwest. She grounded between 
the PC-590 and the YMS-146 on even keel. 

The barometer, for the first time, began to rise 
slowly. It was later learned, from a radar plot ashore, 
that the exact eye of the typhoon had passed five miles 
to the east. The winds continued over 100 knots and 
the ship made slow movement in the direction of the 
LSM, rolling against a reef to port. The stern was 
slowly settling in the water. At 1645 a depth charge 
broke loose and the executive officer and two crew mem- 
bers secured it with great personal danger. By 1700 
the barometer had risen to 28.18 with winds at force 
15. At 1710 a large ship on the starboard beam was 
seen looming larger and moving steadily directly for 
the PC-590. Collision seemed probable and all hands 
were ordered out of interior compartments. The large 
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ship (USS MoNA ISLAND ARG-9) blinked over tel- 
ling the 590 to ‘‘stand clear.” 

At this moment a buckling of the deck was appear- 
ing on the starboard side at frame 59. The MONA 
ISLAND moved astern until their stern was some 150 
feet from that of the 590 and stopped abruptly. 
Cargo nets ran down their port side and the possibility 
was seen of using them to get aboard if the ship drifted 
against the 590. The stern of the 590 was still settling 
as the rescue ship again moved astern some 100 feet, 
finally stopping 50 feet away from the 590’s stern 
shaft. A line gun was fired from the rescue vessel. 
The crew rushed aft and began hauling on the gun 
line and brought aboard a three-inch manila line which 
was made fast around the stack and taut aboard the 
rescue ship. 

Waves across the after deck were meanwhile increas- 
ing in violence and solid water was being thrown up 
to the signal bridge. In short order a breeches buoy 
type of bosun’s chair was let run down the three-inch 
line to the PC-590, with hauling lines rigged at each 
end. The breeches buoy was found to be too far off 
the deck to be readily accessible so the line was hauled 
im further and made fast around the deck bits on the 
pert side at frame 63. The first man went up the 
bkeeches buey to safety at about 1755, and after a few 
slow trips the rescue cycle was reduced to 127 seconds 
per man. By 1800 the force of the typhoon was 
brought more broadside, the waves increased alarm- 
imgly and the roll and crash of the ship against the 
reef became more violent. By 1813 ten men had been 
dgawn to safety; by 1836, 19 men. 

The wind had now backed past northwest and was 
driving huge waves across the decks. To avoid serious 
injury and to prevent them from washing overboard, 
the last men were sent forward to the wheelhouse, in 
spite of the ship’s progressive breaking. By 1845 the 
lime tending position became perilous with the gunnery 
officer, the executive officer and others nearly washing 
overboard. Then two ammunition lockers broke loose 
and charged against the untended bitter and somehow 
by great good fortune jammed it against further slip- 
ping. Officers and men were personally seen completely 
submerged a dozen times and forcefully hurled against 
life lines, always somehow crawling back to temporary 
safety again. 

The absence of any loss of life is due only to God's 
will,’ the commanding officer, Lt. Charles C. Pool, 
USCGR, later reported. By 1925 forty men were 
saved. “Twenty minutes later the gunnery officer start- 
ed up the line. Midway in transit the hauling line 
fouled around the engineering officer's right foot and 
he was jerked out of the 40 MM gun tub. At the same 
time his left foot twisted in the drifting gun cover 
and jammed on the upper gun tub edge. He was badly 
split apart by the tension and was upside down for a 
moment, his head under water. He was immediately 
extricated by two officers still remaining on board, the 
commanding officer and executive officer. 

Meanwhile, the sudden stopping of the breeches 
buoy caused the gunnery officer to bounce in the cate- 
nary and parted the three-inch line dropping him into 
the seas. He started to sink at once, but heard a cry 
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to ‘hold on!”’ and was brought like a shot up to the deck 
on the MONA ISLAND. Within a few minutes the haul- 
ing line was pulled back aboard the 590, along with 
the breeches buoy and the remainder of the three-inch 
line was attached. This was made fast around the 
40 MM gun foundation and the engineering officer 
and executive officer went up without mishap. The 
commanding officer had gone up the line ten feet when 
the hauling line, now unattended, jammed again. Re- 
turn to ship was necessary to clear the badly twisted 
line. After three attempts to clear it, a knife was finally 
sent down the sloping line, the 590’s hauling end was 
cut, and the trip up made safely. Shortly after this, at 
about 2015, the PC-590 broke completely in half. 


CGC’S 83415 AND 83477 


Ox JUNE 21, 1944, a very bad storm hit the coast 
of France, just two weeks after D-day, and two of the 
83-foot Coast Guard boats of the Rescue Flotilla were 
lost. There had been 60 of these boats, 30 assigned 
to the American and 30 to the British sector of the 
Normandy beachhead. At the time of the storm six of 
these craft were operating a cross channel dispatch serv- 
ice, making a total of four crossings a day carrying 
guard mail, urgent Army dispatches, etc. Originally 
the Army had used planes for this service but found 
that the 83-footers got the information across faster 
than the planes. The boats crossed in six hours. While 
the crossing by plane was much faster, the conditions 
in France were so chaotic that the delay in getting mail 
from the landing strip to its destination reduced the 
value of the plane service. 


When the storm broke, many of the skippers of the 
83-footers got under way and got out, but were trapped 
near shore and the whole area was so filled up with 
underwater obstructions, unmarked wrecks, etc., that 
it was inevitable some of the small craft found it im- 
possible to keep way on and the wind and sea were 
too much for their light ground tackle. Then, to make 
matters worse, every type of craft from LST’s on down 
dragged anchor and swept like an avalanche onto the 
beach, taking everything in their path along with them. 
One of the 83-footers had her whole bottom taken 
off by some submerged obstacle and sank in 30 feet of 
water. Another was crushed onto the beach with 
LST’s and everything else, six deep on top of her, and 
was a total wreck. A third had the same experience 
but her only damage was the loss of a large section 
of her keel and a hole 5’ x 6’ in her sides. This third 
boat was repaired and soon again placed in operation. 





A= POWER and the atom bomb are not enough. . . . 

If an enemy wanted to disperse forces so that soldiers 
walked 100 yards apart, the men could march across Europe 
tomorrow, in the face of the greatest atomic power on 


earth —— unless there were other men to stop them. 


—GEN. OMAR BRADLEY, Chief of Staff. 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











THE FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans 

fer is for two men of like ratings te com 
tunicate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire transfers 
(he addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
ered. 


ROBERT §S 
CGC ABSECON, Box 540 
(llth or 12th District) 


DONALD P. BREADON. SK3 
Depot, P. O. Box 8, Terminal 
San Pedro, Calif. (9th District) 

HOWARD E. HERBERT, JR.. SA, CGC 
SORREL, USCG Base, Boston, Mass 
(3rd District) 

J. W. OWENS, BM2, USCG Recruiting 
Station, Room 205, U. S. Court House 
Portland, Oregon. (8th District) 

DONALD F. MCMONAGLE, SN, USCG 
Garage, 708 Magazine St., New Orleans 
La. (13th District) 

CECIL L. SPEARS, SN. CGC FERN, 232 
Old Custom House, St. Louis 1, Mo 
(8th, 9th or 11th District) 

KENNETH M. NICHOLS, JR., SA, CGC 
HEATHER, Box 8. Terminal Isiand. San 
Pedro, Calif. (5th District) 

BARRETT YUTZI, SA. CGC DIONE 
Freeport (3rd District, Cape May 


BILLINGSLEY, SN(SO) 
Norfolk, Va 


USCG 
Island 


Texas 
or Curtis Bay) 

KENNETH O. HAIFLEY, SA, Port Se 
curity Unit, Elis Island, N. Y. (13th 
District ) 


JIMMIE I 
stitution Wharf 
8th District) 

JAMES W. BAKER 
Fort Trumbull 
(5th District) 


DANIEL J. CARLIN, QMI, and ILEY 
H. SHUFFIELD, JR... SN, CGC Mis 
TLETOE, CG Base. Portsmouth, Va 
(Carlin to 3rd District; Shuffield to 11th 
or 12th District) 

FLORIAN M. TOMKOWSKI, EN2, and 
RAYMOND E. MCGAHAN, EN}, both 
of Brenton Reef Lightship WAL-525 
c/o Castle Hill LB Sta., Newport, R. I 
(Both to 3rd, 8th or 9th District) 


MICHAEL J. O'DONNELL. EN3, CGC 
KOINER, Seattle, Wash. (Any Shore Sta 
tion) 

THOMAS R. HAMILTON. EN3, CGC 
BLUEBONNET, Box 508, Ga'veston 
Texas. (11th or 12th District) 

SALVATORE P. DiBELLA, SN, CGC 
INGHAM, Box 540, Norfolk, Va. (Ist 
or 3rd District) 

WALTER W. COLLINS, EN3. LS 530 
c/o Hereford Inlet Lifeboat Sta.. North 
Wildwood, N. J. (Shore Station in 3rd 
District ) 


JAY. SA 


Boston 


CGC CAScOo 
Mass 


Con 
(7th or 


CS2 
New 


CGC YEATON 


London, Conn 
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KUTE KIDS KUT-UP FOR KAMERA! Two of the saltiest characters you'll meet in a tour of 
the waterfront are Donna Jean Niemeyer (left) and sister Marybeth. daughters of Beb 
Niemeyer, JO1, New Orleans. Lest any person without a sense of humor get a bad impres- 
sion, we wish to point out that the youngsters (two and four) really don’t smoke cigarettes. 
Their father states that he won't permit them to start smoking unil hey are six years of ag@l 


CGC DEXTER 
Mass. (3rd 


DONALD BECKER. SA 
USCG Base. Boston 13 
7th or 9th District) 

JOHN J. MANCILLAS, EN}. Boston LB 
Station, c/o CG Base, 427 Commercial 
St... Boston, Mass Ind, 3rd. 8th or 
9th District) 

MICHAEL F. MARKOWSKY. SA 
DEXTER, USCG Bas 
(New York) 

VERNON H. NALTE. SA, CG¢ 

ROCK, Constitution Wharf, Boston 
(2nd or 9th District) 

WILLIE R. BRYAN, SN. Ship John Shoal 
Light Sta., Lewes, Del. (West Coast 
Light Station or Licht Ship) 

MARTIN HOROWITZ. SN 
QUITE, Sault Ste 
District) 

THOMAS W. SMITH, SA, CGC Cow 
SLIP, USCG Depot. South Portland 
Me. (7th District) 

EDWIN A. WILSON, EN2 
Light Station, Cross Vilage 
or 3rd District) 


CGC 
Boston 13, Mass 
CASTLI 
Mass 


MES 
(3rd 


Cac 
Mich 


Marie 


White Shoal 
Mich. (Ist 


L. FLETCHER, JR.. SA, CGC LAN- 
SING, USCG Yard. Curis Bay, Md 
(CGC DIONE) 

©. W. FALCK, SN 
West Port Point 


CG Lightship 511, 
Mass. (7th District) 
JOHN E. NORFOLK. SA. CG Port Se 

curity Unit, Pier 34, South, Philadel 

phia 47. Pa. (Baltimore) 
ROBERT D. GUERRY,. SN 

Constitution Wharf 

Florida 


CASCO 
Mass 
North 


CGC 
Boston 
(Charleston Virginia or 
Carolina) 
LUNDY L. CASON, SN, and AI 
CORLISS. EN2. both of the 
MARION, Box 540, Norfolk. Va 
to 9th District; Corliss to 3rd District) 
MICHAEL R. STILLER, SN, CGC CH! 
COTEAGUI Box 540, Norfolk, Va 
(Lightship in 7th or 9th District ) 
THOMAS E. SHEFFIELD. BM1 
Iraining Station, Bks. 1, Groton 
(7th District) 
NICK BOUFIDES, SA, Chesapeake Light 
ship No. 538, USCG Base, Portsmouth, 
Va. (2nd District) 


AN R 
CGC 
(Cason 


USCG 
Conn 
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MECHANICS « HOME STUDY JAMES McWILLIAMS BLUE 


Step up your own skill with facts & figures of your trade 

Audels Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade LINE Inc. 

information in handy form. Fully illustrated. Easy to ° 
nderstand. Highly Endorsed. Check book you want for wi ortation 

7 days’ Free Examination. Send no Money. Nothing to Towing and Transp 

pay postman Carpentry $6 . Atlantic Coast — Long Island Sound 

OSheet Metal $1 ¢ Welding 1 ) 

C)Plumbing $6 asonry $6 (Painting $2 e ac New York Barge Canal—Great Lakes 
Electricity $4¢ |) Mathematics $2 ()Steam Engineers $4 . 

OMachinist $4¢ CO ilueprint $2¢C Diesel $2 e O Drawing $2 One Broadway—New York City 


If satisfied you pay o' ly $1 a month until price is paid. 











AUDEL, Publishers. 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N. Y. 





Pimor MARINE 


SALINITY INDICATOR SYSTEMS 


— with — 


Automatic Patented Temperature Compensation 
SAFETY — EFFICIENCY — ECONOMY 


PILOT MARINE CORP. 


39 BROADWAY 
New York 6, N. Y. 











WILSONIZE TO ECONOMIZE 


WILSON TUBE CLEANERS—Depend on these powerful, 
fast-acting cleaners to do a thorough job every time. 
There's a Wilson cleaner for all types of tube or pipe 
on ship or ashore—air, steam, water or electrically- 
driven. All sizes in stock for immediate delivery. 


WILSON TUBE EXPANDERS—For re-rolling old tubes 
or installing new ones. Precision made to insure firm 
seating. Self feeding and parallel expansion for a par- 
ticular trade. 


WILSON SAFETY BOLT—No more danger of pulling a 
“hot” burner with this safety device. It eliminates the 
“human element” because the atomizer cannot be re- 
leased unless the oil is shut off. 


Representatives in all principal cities 
THOMAS C. WILSON, INC. 
21-11 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
Cable address: “Tubeclean” New York 


* Sted 5°03) iT 


{11 | 
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GILBERT C. ANDERSON, BM3 (P), 
USCG Port Security Unit Ellis Island, 
N. Y. (W.D.E. in 7th, 8th or 12th 
District) 

DAVID H. THOMAS, CS2; JAMES E 
FAHEY, BM2, and THEODORE W. 
CHALLMES, GM3, all of USCGC 
83389, Box 686, Galveston, Texas. 
(Thomas to 13th District; Fahey and 
Challmes to Curtis Bay, Md.) 

HAROLD F. SONNENBERG, FN, CGC 
NIKE, Box 261, Gulfport, Miss. (9th 
District) 

RONALD COX, SA, USCG Base, Gov- 
ernment Island, Alameda, Calif. (7th 
or 8th District or anywhere South) 

EARL KING, SN, CGC MACKINAC, Pier 
44, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Cutter in 7th 
District) 

FRANK F. THOMAS, EN3, Point Au 
Fer Reef Light Station, Box 230, Mor 
gan City, La. (7th District) 

DONALD KISTLER, SN, and ROBERT 
W. JACKSON, SN, both of Santa Rosa 
Lifeboat Station, Pensacola, Fla. (Kistler 
to 2nd or 9th District; Jackson to 7th 
District) 

TOM J. O'HAGAN, JR., SN, New Canal 
Light Station, Route 3, Box 260, New 
Orleans, La. (7th District) 

M. H. CASTILLE, SN, Falkner Island 
Light Station, Guilford, Conn. (8th Dis 
trict or New York City) 

EUGENE R. HENDRICKSON, | SK3, 
USCG Receiving Center, Cape May, N. J 
(3rd District) 

NICHOLAS P. SCHROEDER, SA, WAI 
532, USCG Depot. Woods Hole, Mass 
(2nd, 7th or 9th District) 

CEORGE H. HEINOLD, SA, USCG Bar- 
racks, P. O. Box 8, Terminal Island, San 
Pedro, Calif. (2nd District) 

J. ROSA, MMI, CGC LILAC, Gloucester 
City, N. J. (1st District) 

ANDREW J. LAKEY, CS3, CGC MACK 
INAW, USCG Moorings, Pier 44, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (8th District) 

THOMAS W. CUSTIS, CS1, USCG Buoy 
Depot, Box 8, Terminal Island, San 
Pedro, Calif. (East Coast or Gulf Coast) 

S. F. EISENBERG, SN, CGC FINCH, Gov- 
ernment Island, Alameda, Calif. (9th or 
Lith District) 


’ 
SAVAGE'S 
NAvy & GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 


UNIFORMS %& ACCESSORIES 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


Measurement Blanks % Prices 
Mailed Upon Request 


236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 
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IRV. RUBINSKY, SA, USCG Base, Sault 


RAY L. CORCORAN, C83, CGC YAMA NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


CRAW, Constitution Wharf, Boston, AT LOWER TOTAL COST 
Mass. (11th, 12th or 13th District) 


J. M. BURNETT, SN(SO), CGC FRED FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
ERICK LEE, New Bedford, Mass. (8th OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


District) 
GEORGE E. VINCENT, SN, CGC AB- GOVERNMENT a 
SECON, P. O. Box 540, Norfolk, Va. EMPLOYEES 


(7th, 8th or 9th District) SPECIAL 
ROY J. TARAMASCO, S03, CGC proage tage sem i FINANCE ss erarviceces 
MATAGORDA, Constitution Wharf, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (California) West Westh, Senas COMPANY 
RUDOLPH J. VEDOVELL, SA, Port Se- DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 1921 
curity Unit, P. O. Box 42, Galena Park, 
Texas. (9th District) 
DOMINICK PIRRO, GM3, CGC-83387, 


Box 818, Pott Ine Teas Ord or PONE SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
t istrict ) , 
LAWRENCE A. HANDY. TN, CGC KNOT THAT GETS RESULTS 
BIBB, Boston, Mass. (3rd, 5th or 7th HANDICRAFT Sea Salvors since 1860 
District) GUIDE Order yours ™ e 
J. E. BEDNAROWSKI, SN, CGC Haw today Setneien 
THORNE, 150 Bank Street, New London, | CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, Cambridge, Md. of All Types 
Conn. (9th District) t j 
P. R. SCHLEICHER, ENI, USCG Sta- FF —— =  . 
tion, Lorain, Ohio. (Michigan) Tel. WHITEHALL 4-8465 Heavy tenieting 
JOHN T. ANDERSON, RM3, CGC MEN Night Call: UNION 38-8651 MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 
DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (1st or 3rd PETTERSON CORPORATION 
District) ‘ R 17 Battery Place, New York 
CHARLES STRECKFUSS, DC3,(P) and Lighterage & Towing Corp. Cleveland Boston oe 
BILL SHOEMAKER, SN _ (Explosive 44 WHITEHALL ST. NEW YORK ee Rreten, lencien, OG 
Trained), both of USCG Port Security 
Unit, U. S. Naval Magazine, Port Chi 
cago, Calif. (Streckfuss to 1 2th District 


Shoemaker to 3rd, 5th or 9th District) oy | NOW 
RICHARD J. MCKERAGHAN, SO3, CGC 4 PAY LESS 


CHAUTAUQUA, Government Isiand, Ala LESS MONEY: 















































meda, Calif. (1st or 3rd District) 
ROBERT J. CARLTON, SA, CGC BARA ; GREATER COVE 
TARIA, Maine Siate Pier, Portland, Me = 
(3rd District) 
JIM HAZLEGROVE, ENI, CG 64310 
USCG Moorings, Pier 9, East River, 


N. Y. (11th or 12th District) we 
DONALD E. HULSE. CS2(P) Port tes COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 
Huron, Mich. (Destroyer Escort Vessel a Immediate savings up to 30 % from regular board rates which 
» District) = apply in your territory can be yours on this complete, low cost auto- 
in any. istric : ; F mobile insurance policy. Government Services Insurance Under- 
HERBERT J. CHAPMAN, CS2. CG writers can reduce costs to you because they deal direct with a 
r) n297 1 : highly selected and specialized class of policy holders. Protection 
Lightship WAL-53 Morehoad City against loss from boudily injury and property damage liability, 
N. C. (11th District) medical payments, and comprehensive fire and theft coverage are 
WILLIAM E. REYNOLDS. FA. and Al : only a tew of coverages included in this policy 
LEN E. SMITH. SA, both of the CGC ee 
KOINER, Pier 70, Seat c, Wash. (Both % WORLD-WIDE FLOATER POLICY 


to the 7th or 8th District) Weita wi Wesiiae wd ” ‘ 
cw A s orld-Wide Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere 
RUPERT RUTOWSKI, ENI, CG I ght in the United States or abroad Insures you against 14 named 
ship WAL-537, Morcheal City, N. ¢ ‘ perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 
(2nd, 8th or 9th Distrct) 
DUANE H. MILLER, FN, CGC BARA 
rARIA, State Pier, Portland, Maine , 
we ale , ) ; io + all me ma - eal 
(Mid-West, Great Lakes or 2nd Di Sake: ew. ace tele eae ee 


trict) NO OBLIGATION wane _ 


RAGE FOR 


2 GREAT POLICIES FOR PREFERRED COAST GUARD PERSONNEL 





MARRIED _ sincee 





: F DESCRIPTION OF CAR — 
A true leader is a man with the 


gift of vision and a desire in his soul ANNUAL MILEAGE 

to leave the world a little better than ADORESS / AGES oF 
he found it. Such a leader does not susinass USsET_ omivers 
demand immediate results but is wil 
ling to strive for what appears to GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
be the unattainable leaving it to 
his successors to gather the fruits and Not Affiliated With United States Government 
to be content if he can feel that what 
he did made the ultimate harvest 214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
possible. 
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I'm staying in’ 


HE TIME will come when you must make a de- 

cision whether or not you are going to take your 
discharge. When that time comes, put in some careful 
study on the Coast Guard pay scale. Consider the many 
advantages of re-enlisting . . . then consider also what 
you would lose by leaving the Coast Guard now—in 
security, ‘‘bankable’’ income, and retirement credits. 
It’s easy to take these things for granted. But when you 
come to the actual decision of re-enlisting, it will be a 
good time to take stock of the opportunities you have 
right where you are now . . . in the U. S. Coast Guard. 











Your present scale has been increased appreciably. 
But the future benefits have been increased even more. 
If you retire as a Chief Petty Officer after 25 years in 
the service you will receive $210.59 a month retire- 
ment pay for the rest of your life. After 30 years it 
would be $229.32 per month! It would take more 
than $90,000 producing 3%, interest, to equal this 
monthly retirement pay! 








So when the time for re-enlistment comes around, 
look at these facts and figures again. Think them 
over... the decision is yours. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
The Service That Serves Humanity 
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I DISLIKE to use the word phil- 
osophy because too often the word is 
used by persons who want to theor- 
ize about subjects that actually 
should be discussed in he-man lan 
guage. But I think I, too, must 
make use of the word. My diction- 
ary defines philosophy at great 
length but I like the following: 
“calmness of temper; mental sere- 
nity.” 


Yes, I like that definition of the 
word philosophy “calmness of 
temper; mental serenity.” 


And I'm~ wondering what's 
wrong with the philosophy of many of my associates. 
What's wrong with their ‘‘calmness of temper; mental 
serenity’? 


I am in close contact with many Coast Guardsmen. 
These men are of many ratings and no ratings at all. 
Some of them are friendly men, some of them are un 
pleasant men; some are short and fat; some are tall 
and skinny. But one thing separates them into two 
groups — their individual grasp of the meaning of 
philosophy. Some of them have no ‘“‘calmness of 
temper,’ no ‘‘mental serenity.” 


I have been slightly puzzled by the fact that at any 
given Coast Guard unit it is possible to find men who 
are completely unhappy and men who are in the op- 
posite frame of mind, completely happy. Yet these men 
live and work under identical circumstances. How then, 
can one explain this situation? 


If a baker mixes dough for ten loaves of bread, 
places them into the same oven and subjects each of 
the ten loaves to identical care, he will get ten loaves 
that are identical. 


But if Headquarters places ten men aboard one ship, 
causes them to eat the same food, perform the same 
work, live under the same conditions — will these ten 
men be equally happy? No indeed! At the end of 
thirty brief days some of these men will be disgruntled 
and some will be content. Yet all have shared alike! 


It is obvious then that much of a man’s state of 
morale is of his own making. How else can one explain 
that in a Chief Petty Officer’s quarters it is possible to 
find Chiefs who are happy and proud whereas some 
of their mates (aboard the same ship, sharing the same 
duties) are disgruntled and surly? 


Obviously if a man’s morale is poor the man should 
make a study of himself! Conceivably, his morale is 
low because of some fault within himself; perhaps 
he has not developed ‘‘calmness of temper; mental 
serenity.” 


Let’s talk frankly about morale. It has always been 
a popular topic of conversation. 
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a Shouleler 


In civilian life when people don’t know what to 
tondemn they condemn the state of the weather. That's 
a good safe subject to complain about. No one is likely 
to disagree with the civilian who brightly states that 
the weather is too damn hot or too damn cold or too 
damn in-between. It’s a good subject to kick around. 


And in the Coast Guard the easiest topic to kick 
around is that of morale. The trouble is that too many 
people consider themselves experts on the subject of 
morale. For example, have you ever heard anyone say, 
“Me? Oh, gosh, I don’t know anything about morale. 
I know something about navigation (or engineering 
or algebra or architecture, etc.) but I don’t know any- 
thing about morale.’’ Of course, no one has ever heard 
anyone make such a modest denial. Everybody thinks 
he knows everything about morale. 


Ask the fellow who has just been found guilty by 
a court martial if he knows anything about morale, 
You'll find that he knows everything about the sub- 
ject! So far as he is concerned, morale at his unit is 
“lousy.”’ Morale is “‘lousy’’ because he was appre 
hended violating the laws of the Coast Guard. Morale 
is ‘‘lousy’’ because the court martial found him guilty, 
Yes, this fellow has all the answers about morale. 
Morale is a very simple subject insofar as he is con- 
cerned. 


But the fellow with the court martial is not the 
only offender. His shipmates, too, think they know 
all about morale. In their eyes and in their minds 
morale is something that they are entitled to just as 
they are entitled to their monthly pay. And, like their 
monthly pay, it should be handed to them in a neat 
and compact bundle! I am speaking now of officers 
and enlisted men alike — for the morale of an officer 
is just as important as the morale of an enlisted man. 
But neither the officer or the enlisted man is going to 
find that morale is delivered to him in a neatly- wrapped 
package! 


Morale ts a condition that ts created in the heart and 
in the mind of the individual! Let me repeat that state 
ment: Morale ts a condition that ts created tn the heart 
and in the mind of the individual! And let me invite 
special attention to that word ‘“‘created.’’ Indeed, 
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morale is created by each man. Morale is not a gift, 
not a part of a legacy, not part of a salary. Morale is 
not a benevolent gift from a benevolent government. 
Morale ts a condition that must be achieved by every 
man for himself! 

True, in achieving a state of high morale the path 
is easier when one is aided by Christian and Godly 
superiors, but even when the Devil himself is serving 
as Commanding Officer, morale is something that de- 
pends upon the integrity of the individual. There is 
a’ ridiculous tendency to figure that morale depends 
upon the actions and the workings of others, that 
morale lies solely in the laps of morale officers who 
must come forth with a neat and tidy program that 
makes everyone happy and gay. 

Morale officers (and the title is almost ludicrous) 
cannot be expected to come forth with a magic formula 
any more than the mayor of a city can be expected to 
come forth with a formula that will result in a com- 
plete state of happiness for his citizens. Citizens find 
their own happiness, find their own misery! By the 
Same token, Coast Guardsmen find their own happi- 
ness, find their own misery! 

In previous paragraphs I have told of complaints 
about poor morale being made by shipmates in many 
Sectors. I did not tell you of the shipmates who were 
$0 busy employing themselves in useful work that they 
had no time, nor inclination, to condemn the state 
of morale. 

Back in 1925 (and any other year you wish to 
Mention) there were plenty of humble enlisted men 
who were so busy learning the tricks of their trade and 
Studying for advancement that they could not take 
time out to condemn that very vague thing known 
as morale. Most of these enlisted men of 1925 and 
1935 are today’s commissioned officers! They took 
€are of their own morale; they took care of their own 
feeds; they solved their own problems. 

Do I hear a few voices in the-back room growling, 
“What about morale in 1952? What do you think 
of morale today?” 

I have very definite thoughts about morale today. 
My thoughts are based upon the: fact that I believe 
I am closer to the enlisted men of the Coast Guard than 
any man has ever been. I will not hesitate to tell you 
what I think of Coast Guard morale in this year of 
1952. 

Let’s visit Cape May, N. J., to get the answer to 
our question. Let’s climb onto a stool in the Wash- 
ington Street ‘Shore Bar’’; let’s choose the vacant stool 
next to this Coast Guardsman in uniform. We are 
wearing civilian clothes; the guy doesn’t know us from 
Adam — just another tourist insofar as he knows. 

Striking up a conversation is easy. And soon we 
are being given the benefit of the opinions of one dis- 
gruntled individual. He dislikes everything about the 
Coast Guard! In an ugly and belligerent mood, he 
pours forth some very bitter statements. 

Then we look at the fellow’s uniform. He is wear- 
ing one hash-mark and the insignia of a fireman. Auto- 
matically, we know that this fellow hasn't set the 
world afire with his progress. Automatically we know 
that this fellow had been honorably discharged at least 
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once and had of his own accord, reenlisted. We con- 
firm the latter assumption by drawing him out in ex- 
tended conversation and learning that he had accepted 
his discharge, returned to civilian life, found that con- 
ditions in civilian life were also “‘lousy’’ and then came 
back into the Coast Guard! This guy didn’t like what 
he found in civilian life and he’s determined not to 
like what he has found in the Coast Guard! Certainly 
we won't accept this warped individual's opinions as 
satisfactory answer to the question, ‘““What about 
morale in 1952?” 

The next evening in Cape May we make contact 
with a Chief Petty Officer. The meeting is accidental; 
the Chief is a total stranger but the fellow exudes a 
warmth and cordiality that makes for instant friend- 
ship. We like the guy because he looks like a Chief 
Petty Officer, clean-shaven, neatly attired and obviously 
proud of the work he is doing, proud of his unit and 
proud of the Coast Guard. 

In no time at all we get around to asking this Chief 
what he thinks of the state of morale in the Coast 
Guard. And the Chief tells us in no uncertain terms! 
He tells us that the rights of the individual have never 
been so fairly guarded and respected as they are today! 
He tells us that the enlisted men no longer are con- 
sidered to be nothing more than a bunch of numbers; 
that enlisted men in 1952 have more freedom, more 
privileges, more opportunity than anyone would have 
dreamed of just ten short years ago! He and I agree 
that Coast Guardsmen are faced with duties that are 
more difficult and trying than were the duties of ten 
and twenty years ago; we agree that the “tough old 
days” in the Destroyer Force were as child’s play when 
contrasted to the trials and tribulations of weather 
station patrols and loran station duty. We agree that 
new duties have made increased demands upon the en- 
listed personnel but we also agree that the personal 
status of the individual enlisted man is at tts highest 
in this year of 1952! 

We also agree that if the Editor of this MAGAZINE 
dared to make the foregoing statement in print, he'd 
be the object of brickbats, barbs and blasphemy from 
individuals who like to place the blame for all their 
personal troubles on the ‘‘lousy’’ state of morale. Let 
the brickbats, barbs and blasphemy fly! It is this 
Editor’s conviction that the morale of enlisted Coast 
Guardsmen in 1952 is at a higher level than it ever 
has been! 

Your Editor is aware of the complaints that have 
been made about the state of morale. Your Editor has 
been told that at several units morale is deplorable, and 
when the Editor has looked into these complaints he 
has learned such things as that the pool tables are in 
poor condition and the pool sticks are broken! And 
he has been told that the bowling alleys at a certain 
unit are pitted with scratches that make it difficult for 
a bowler to make a good score! He has been told that 
restrictions have been placed upon the use of pool 
tables, bowling alleys and other recreational activities! 

But when your Editor studies these complaints (re- 
straining the temptation to ignore them as not being 
worthy of red-blooded he-men) he cannot help but 
think of the enlisted man who disports himself at the 
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pool table in such a wild manner that the green cover- 
ing of the table is torn beyond repair. And your 
Editor recalls the enlisted man who missed a pool shot 
and expressed himself by banging his stick on the deck 
with such vigor that the stick was shattered! 


And a bowling alley in poor condition? What was 
the name of the man who returned to that unit late at 
night and trampled the alleys in such a wild manner 
that the imprints of his rough shoes ruined the fine 
finish of the alleys? 


How about the intelligent fellow who suggested that 
if each shipmate donated the sum of five cents it would 
be possible to purchase Christmas decorations that 
would make the forecastle a cheerful place — but was 
greeted with the remark that Christmas decorations 
should be part of an official gift from the morale 
officer? 


You don’t achieve a state of high morale by sitting 
back and waiting for a morale officer to deposit a pack- 
age in your lap! Morale is a state of mind that must 
be created by each individual — aided and supported 
by a proper degree of humanitarian consideration on 
the part of one’s superiors. How else can you explain 
the fact that morale may be excellent at one unit, only 
fair at another unit and deplorable at still another unit? 


Your morale is just what you make it! And this is 
just as true in the Coast Guard as it is in civilian life 
or anywhere else! 


In conclusion, I'd like to invite attention to the 
remarks of a yeoman in St. Petersburg, Florida. His 
name is J. H. Knight. His remarks originated with 
civilian author Wilfred Peterson but have been revised 
by Knight to apply to Service life. I would like to see 
these remarks studied many times by youngsters and 
old-timers alike: 


THE ART OF GETTING ALONG 


Sooner or later a person, if he is wise, discovers that 
Service life is a mixture of good days and bad, victory 
and defeat, give and take. 

He learns that it doesn't pay to be a sensitive soul — 
that he should let some things go over his head like 
water off a duck’s back. 

He learns that he who loses his temper usually loses. 

He learns that all men have burnt toast for break- 
fast now and then, and that he shouldn't take the other 
fellow’s grouch too seriously. 

He learns that the quickest way to become unpopu- 
lar is to carry tales and gossip about others. 


He learns that it doesn’t matter so much who gets 
the credit so long as the work is done. 


He learns that buck passing always turns out to be 
a boomerang, and that it never pays. 

He comes to realize that the Service could run along 
perfectly well without him. 

He learns that it doesn’t do any harm to smile and 
say, ‘Good Morning,” even if it is raining. 
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He learns that most of the other fellows are as am- 
bitious as he is, that they have brains, that they are as 
good or better, and that hard work and not cleverness 
is the secret of success. 

He learns to sympathize with the youngster coming 
into the Service, because he remembers how bewildered 
he was when he first started out. 

He learns not to worry too much when things go 
wrong, because experience has shown that if he always 
gives his best his average will break pretty well. 

He learns that the men who are over him are not 
monsters trying to get the last ounce of work out of 
him, but that they are usually fine men who have suc- 
ceeded through hard work, and who want to do the 
right thing. 

He learns that the gang is not any harder to get 
along with in one place than another and that “getting 
along”’ depends about 90% on his own behavior. 





WE ARE living today in a world in which the need for 
ideals, and for faith in moral and religious principles, 
is more imperative than ever before. 


Our society cherishes the greatest possible degree of indi- 
dual freedom tempered by the needs of the greater common 
vod. Whether our citizens are members of the Coast Guard, 
of the other Armed Services, or in civilian life, their allegi- 
ance to high moral and religious standards is indispensable 
to our national survival. 


—Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder. 
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Witt Tomorrow Brinc 
Or Bainc Econo 


Some day —- maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal for you. 


THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be able to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies) . 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country but there is a possibility that the com- 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live. 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want. 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 


~[ 
ZY 


oe 
lif 


Every business organization in America —- from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory — is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company ~~ 4G ata: 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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Baltimore Business Forms 


SAVE vp to 1/3 
of your TIME 





BALTIMORE Business Forms save you 
time, save you money. Yes, their stream- 
lined designs help speed forms writing. 
Your workers save as much as two 
hours out of every six hours required for 
writing with ordinary business forms. 

Whether you want a salesbook that 
keeps your sales clerks selling instead 
of writing——-or whether you want a mul- 





tiple copy form which combines in- 
voices with bills of lading, address 
labels, and accounting copies for one 
easy writing—it will pay you to make 
your next order for business forms an 
order for BALTIMORE Business Forms. 
Then you will make your records by the 
fastest, most efficient, and most eco- 
nomical methods known to the business 
world. 

Write or phone today for samples of 
business forms by BALTIMORE. 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 




















Have you read ‘“‘What’s in Your Future? 





You GET OUT of a Cigarette 
just what GOES INTO it! 


Thats why you should smoke Chestertields — 











THEY'RE MUCH MILDER with | 
“NO UNPLEASANT AFTER-TASTE A 


because— A. cuesterrieio 


uses the world's best, mild, ripe 
tobaccos, pre-tested for the most 
desirable smoking qualities. 


B. CHESTERFIELD keeps these 
tobaccos tasty and fresh with tried 
and tested moistening agents—pure 
natural sugars, costly glycerol... 
nothing else. 


C. CHESTERFIELDS 
are wrapped in cigarette paper of 
the highest purity. 


FROM THE REPORT OF A WELL-KNOWN RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


CHESTERFIELD 


contains only ingredients that give you 


Me Best. Possible Smoke— 


AS TESTED AND APPROVED BY SCIENTISTS 
FROM LEADING UNIVERSITIES 


reas Tosacco Co 





